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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


OMEWHERE between land and 

sea, there always lies a swamp 
or shallow lake. Just as there is 
very little wildlife on the ocean, 
so there is not much more to be 
found on big lakes. But in a 
swamp, nature provides wild birds and animals aplenty. Water here is their 
key to survival; damp islands and patches of weed-filled mud their breeding, 
nesting and resting ground. 

In Pennsylvania, there is no more famous place of water, marsh and land 
than the Pymatuning in Crawford County. With a total area of 25,000 acres, 
this unique project has become a mecca for sportsmen and all those seeking 
outdoor rest and recreation. As Vic Stephen has so beautifully captured the 
scenic beauty of the Pymatuning on this month’s cover, it also has become a 
center of attraction for thousands of Canada geese and other waterfowl. 

Originally planned and acquired to control floods and regulate the flow 
of the Shenango and Ohio Rivers, the first land for the Pymatuning Reservoir 
Project was acquired in 1913. Twenty years later the first reservoir gates were 
closed creating a lake 16 miles long with an average width of less than two 
miles and a maximum depth of 35 feet. It drains an area of 160 square miles 
and has a shore line of 70 miles, making it the largest water area in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Established in 1935, the Pennsylvania Game Commission’s wildlife refuge 
covers 3,670 acres and features an outstanding museum and observation point 
on Ford Island where the District Game Protector resides. Only one of its 
kind in Pennsylvania, the Pymatuning Refuge furnishes migratory waterfowl 
a protected place in which to feed, rest and nest as they course north and 
south each spring and fall. As many as 70,000 ducks have been observed 
during a single day at the height of the migration. 

But perhaps more than anything else, the Pymatuning demonstrates fully 
that it is still possible to make “something out of nothing,” especially for 
recreational use. Once a swamp which was subject to both flood and drought, 
thus making it undesirable for man or beast or fowl, the shallow lake which 
was artificially created through the miracles of modern engineering now pro- 
vides facilities that admirably suit many uses. Here at the Pymatuning, good 
and wise use of water has given man opportunities for boating, fishing, hunt- 
ing and many other kinds of recreational pursuit. At the same time, the area 
provides an ideal home for fish and wildlife. All of this at the same time is 
placed in a setting of outdoor beauty. And the Delaware Indian tribe which 
named the area “the crooked mouthed man’s dwelling place” would certainly 
have to re-name the Pymatuning if they could see it now. For here is con- 
servation at its best—use from waste, beauty from desolation. 
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Wildlife and Water 


IKE humans and all other living things, wildlife needs water. 

This need, varying with requirements of different birds and 
mammals, is highlighted during the annual observance of Na- 
tional Wildlife Week, March 20-26, sponsored by the National 
Wildlife Federation and its state affiliates. 

Northern potholes, or small water areas where waterfowl nest, 
are being drained with an inevitable reduction in the overall 
numbers of ducks and geese. Marsh areas all over the nation 
are being filled to create residential or industrial sites, destroy- 
ing habitat for fur-bearers as well as waterbirds. Reservoirs are 
being drained of all water to satisfy questionable irrigation re- 
quirements, despite enormous fish losses. 

Theme of the National Wildlife Week observance this year 
is: “Water—Key to Your Survival.” Certainly, water is the key 
to survival of many species of wildlife. 

The value of wildlife cannot be computed entirely by dollar- 
and-cent standards. Furbearers, of course, have a definite eco- 
nomic worth. And, many resort areas and businesses dealing 
with transportation and sporting goods enjoy specific gain from 
recreational activities based upon fish and wildlife. Most of all, 
however, these wild creatures are important because of the 
pleasure they provide people. Fishing and hunting, based di- 
rectly upon fish and wildlife, offer recreation to millions. Wild- 
life is also an important part of the enjoyment of those who 
participate in boating, picnicking, hiking, camping, nature 
study, etc. 

It is recognized that water must be used for such purposes as 
municipal supplies, industry, agriculture, navigation, power 
generation, etc. But should these special uses of water be to the 
complete exclusion of wildlife and other public recreational 
values? Under the appropriation doctrine of water rights, widely 
applied in the western United States, fish and wildlife and other 
recreations are not considered “beneficial” uses of water. Eastern 
and midwestern states, some of which are considering modifica- 
’ tions of their riparian water rights doctrines in favor of special 
use benefits, might well keep this fact in mind. 

Water conservation means “wise use.” In view of conflicts of 
interest arising from demands of an increasing population, 
adequate provision must be made for wildlife. This requires - 
intelligent planning. It also callé for pollution abatement, silta- 
tion control and halting abuses which damage or destroy values 
of water for beneficial purposes. 
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IFE, first born in the sea, has 

never lost its connection with 
water. Through long ages, there was 
no life at all on dry land. Finally, 
plants and animals found that they 
could live outside the water. Outside 
it, but not without it. For water still 
means life to all living things. And 
Man is no exception. With water, we 
live; without it, we die. Water is our 
oldest friend, and our most valuable 
servant as well. 

From the very beginning, our his- 
tory has traveled the waterways. Peo- 
ple gathered where there was water 
and food—for the plants and animals 
we eat need water just as we do. The 
first civilizations grew in the river 


valleys—the Nile, the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, the Indus and Ganges. 
Rivers were the first highways; in the 
early days whole tribes moved up and 
down the river valleys in search of 
new lands and a new life. 

As men grew wiser, boats grew 
bigger and stronger. The Atlantic 
carried explorers to the New World. 
And the lakes and rivers of the 
Americas carried traders’ goods, 
turned mill-wheels, watered the crops 
and livestock of the settlers. 

Wars have been fought and treaties 
signed; boundary lines have been 
established; civilizations have lived 
and died: All because of water. 
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Water and Today’s World 

Today we are making more de- 
mands upon water than ever before. 

In our homes, water has many 
functions, old and new. We use it for 
drinking, for preparing food, for 
washing our bodies, clothing and 
household goods, for removing body 
and other wastes, for watering our 
lawns and gardens, and in many other 
ways. 

Water turned the wheels of the 
earliest mills. Today it turns the 
wheels of mighty hydro-electric plants 
that furnish light for our cities and 
power for our industries. And most 
of the power not created by moving 
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water is created by water in another 
form—steam. 

The ancient Egyptians used the 
waters of the Nile to irrigate their 
land more than 5,000 years ago. To- 
day in the United States we are using 
some 25 trillion gallons of water per 
year to irrigate more than 25 million 
acres of land. 

In addition to those long-time uses, 
we have new ones. The most im- 
portant of these new uses center 
around our industries. Industries in 
the United States use 60 billion gal- 
lons of fresh water every day; in fact, 
the water used by industries weighs 
50 times as much as all their other 


LIFE BLOOD OF OUR LAND are the waterways which course towards the sea. Rivers 
like this one ~— a vital role in producing crops as well as meet the many demands of 
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communities along their banks. 
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raw materials combined. And these 
figures do not include the stream flow 
that is used to create power. 

We use water to carry away the 
wastes from our homes, cities and in- 
dustries. This use has always been 
important; today it is being abused 
and is threatening to cut down or 
completely prevent our other uses. 

Finally, we use water for much of 
the recreation we need. The beauty 
of the landscape it creates, the fish 
and wildlife it supports, the fun of 
swimming and boating—all these give 
us pleasure and make it possible for 
us to return to our everyday lives 
refreshed and renewed. 


What Is Pollution? 


We say that water is polluted when 
it contains substances that make it 
unfit for our use. There are two main 
forms of pollution in our waterways. 

The first is silt—the soil that makes 
our rivers brown and muddy and fills 
up the reservoirs behind our dams. 
This soil would be a priceless asset if 
it were allowed to stay on the land. 
But when a hard rain carries the soil 
with it into the nearest stream, both 
the land and the water are harmed. 

The second form of pollution con- 
sists of our wastes. These wastes are 
of two general types: Sanitary sewage 
and industrial wastes. 

Sanitary sewage includes the larger 
part of everything that goes down the 
drains of a city and into its sewer 
system—the used water from toilets, 
bathtubs and sinks, washings from 
restaurants and laundries, hospitals 
and hotels, etc. 

Industrial wastes are the acids, 
chemicals, oils, greases, and animal 
and vegetable matter discharged by 
our factories. 

Many aspects of the siltation prob- 
lem must be solved in rural areas by 
farmers, foresters and soil conserva- 
tionists. The land abuses which are 
responsible for this will not be cor- 
rected until the public in both rural 
and urban communities fully appre- 
ciates their seriousness. 


The problem of sewage of wastes is 
a water problem. It must be solved 
by the communities and factories 
which cause it. 


Pollution Kills “The Living Waters” 

Until just a few decades ago, most 
Americans lived on farms and in 
small towns. Water pollution was not 
a major problem then; even the 
smaller rivers could take care of the 
pollution load they received. That is 
to say, the bacteria of decay which 
usually occur in water and soil can 
convert a limited quantity of wastes 
into harmless products. As long as we 
did not overload these little creatures, 
all was well. 

But now, three out of five of us live 
in cities. Our industries have grown 
to enormous size and are still grow- 
ing rapidly. These cities and indus- 
tries pour vast amounts of wastes into 
our waterways, amounts far too vast 
for the bacteria to handle. 

What is the result? The tiny organ- 
isms use up all the oxygen the water 
can hold in a frantic, futile effort to 
consume our wastes. 

When the oxygen is used up, all 
life in the water must leave or die. 
The smaller animals and plants which 
fish need for food die first. Then the 
fish themselves disappear, or their 
bodies float on the surface. The 
waters take on a greasy look and a 
foul odor. The living waters have 
died. 


Pollution and Health 


In the late years of the 19th cen- 
tury, scientists like Koch, Lister and 
Pasteur were learning about disease. 
Among many other things, they found 
that drinking water could bring 
death as well as life. Typhoid fever 
and cholera, two of Man’s most 
déadly enemies, were traced to water 
supplies. So were many other dis- 
eases. And we are still learning. Sci- 
entists today are trying to find out 
the connection between polluted 
water and such diseases as polio and 
undulant fever. 














waste. 


Today we are protected against 
these water-borne plagues by the mod- 
ern miracle of water-purification. En- 
gineers can take dirty, polluted water 
from a river or lake and change it 
into the safe, sparkling liquid we 
drink. But by polluting our streams, 
we make their job more difficult and 
more costly. We also increase the 
danger. A small break in our protec- 
tive wall—a human error or a me- 
chanical failure—can cause disaster. 


Pollution and Food Supply 


At a time when we recognize that 
great demands will be made on 
American resources by our spiraling 
population, which by 1970 will reach 
the two hundred million mark, one 
basic problem is simple and stark: 
How can we produce enough food? 
The land cannot do it alone. Scien- 
tists agree that we must turn to the 
waters for an increasing share of our 
food, now and in years to come. 


Meanwhile, because of pollution, 
inland and coastal waters aré actually 
producing less food when we need 
more. The salmon industry in one 
western valley dropped from $5 mil- 
lion to $1 million in a very few years. 
Shellfish beds are being closed as 
menaces to health. 
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which is good topsoil eroding from hills and banks into waterways and sewage or industrial 





Crops irrigated by polluted water 
may carry disease. Livestock cannot 
safely drink from polluted streams. 
Pollution takes its toll of our all- 
important food supply in many ways, 
while, on the other hand, the same 
wastes that cause this pollution, if 
properly treated, can often be used 
profitably to fertilize agricultural 
crops. 


Pollution and Industry 


We have already seen that water is 
the most-used raw material in our 
factories. It takes 365,000 gallons to 
produce a ton of rayon yarn; 510,000 
gallons for 1,000 yards of woolen 
cloth; over 1,000,000 gallons for 1,000 
barrels of aviation gasoline. 

Nor do these figures tell the whole 
story. The fastest-growing industries, 
like the synthetics and chemicals in- 
dustries, are those which make great 
demands on water. Experts predict 
that by 1975 out industries will need 
more than twice as much water as 
they are using today—a total of some 
215 billion gallons per day. Much of 
it must be relatively pure; otherwise 
industries have to spend too much 
money to make it clean enough for 
use. 

Some river valleys are now almost 














SULPHURIC ACID WATER from aban- 
doned coal mines has caused serious pollu- 
tion in many Pennsylvania streams and 
rivers. Not only does it kill fish and wild- 
life, it often effects the economic welfare of 
communities and cities bordering such water- 
ways. 


completely closed to further indus- 
trial growth—because of pollution. 
Not only does this do serious damage 
to the valley itself; it is also a serious 
threat to our national production. 

Pollution destroys the value of 
much river-bank and lake-shore prop- 
erty. Many communities have lost 
the income that comes from tourist 
trade because their water resources 
have been neglected. Recreation is 
one of the nation’s biggest businesses. 
It goes to the places which can offer 
clean water. 


Pollution and Recreation 


The signs along the river bank 
read: “Danger. Pollution. Swimming, 
Fishing and Boating Prohibited.” But 
do the children playing there read 
the signs? And if they do, or if their 
parents warn them away, how far 
must they go to enjoy the water-fun 
that children need and deserve? 

The surf breaks on a stretch of 
gleaming sand. Here, it seems, is the 
ideal refuge from the heat of the 
city a few miles away. But the beach 
is completely deserted. Again the 





















signs tell the story: “Closed. Pollu- 
tion.” 

Fish can’t read signs. They don’t 
need to. They left the lake a long 
time ago. And now the boys at the 
office have to drive fifty miles for a 
day’s fishing; their families have to 
drive twenty-five miles for a picnic. 
They don’t do it as often as they 
used to. 

All this means that by polluting 
our waterways we are depriving our- 
selves of the real recreation that en- 
joyment of nature can bring. In order 
to meet present day demands waters 
must be used many times, but after 
each use they should be re-treated 
before being turned back into our 
streams and lakes in a relatively clean 
and safe condition. Through this 
treatment they will become an asset 
to our outdoor resources, capable of 
enriching our own lives many-fold. 


What Has Been Done? 


The pioneering work in abating 
pollution has been done chiefly by 
the State pollution control agencies 
—most of which are a part of or are 
linked to the State health depart- 
ments. Many of them have been ac- 
tive for years, carrying on programs 
of research, education and enforce- 
ment. Every state now has an official 
pollution control authority, and the 
main responsibility continues to rest 
with them. Some of the states have 
good pollution laws and_ enforce 
them, but many lack both adequate 
laws and the necessary enforcement 
programs. 

Pollution does not stop at a state 
boundary. For this reason, many states 
have banded together to clean up in- 
terstate rivers. The Ohio River Val- 
ley Sanitation Commission represents 
an 8-state effort along one of the na- 
tion’s mightiest, and most badly pol- 
luted, streams. The Delaware, the 
Potomac, the waters around New 
York City, and others are objects of 
interstate cooperation. 

Some industries are shouldering 
their share of the burden. A few, like 
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the dairy and pulp and paper indus- 
tries, are beginning to plan industry- 
wide programs for salvaging wastes 
and saving streams. Work on indus- 
trial wastes has speeded up greatly 
since World War II. 

Some cities and towns throughout 
the country are solving their local 
problems. Most important of all, the 
citizens themselves are on the march. 
The people are speaking out for 
pollution control: Through special 
organizations like watershed councils, 
through wildlife and conservation 
groups, through civic clubs, citizens’ 
councils and chambers of commerce. 

This citizen interest also gave rise 
to Public Law 660, passed by the 
85th Congress in 1956. This law gives 
the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice certain definite jobs to do in pol- 
lution abatement. All of these tasks 
involve close cooperation with the 
state agencies, in recognition of the 
principle that pollution control prob- 
lems can and should be solved at 
home. 





What Should Be Done? 


Wastes can be treated so that they 
no longer damage our streams. Sew- 
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age treatment plants for municipal 
wastes, and industrial waste treatment 
works, are the weapons with which 
we can conquer pollution. The im- 
portant thing is to build them— 
enough of them. Saving the living 
waters is really a race against time. 
Our cities and industries are growing 
so fast that the amount of wastes 
threatens to spoil many of our streams 
before the treatment works are in 
operation. 

In 1950, there were about 9,300 
treatment plants in operation—6,700 
municipal and 2,600 industrial. We 
need many more to catch up with old 
requirements, more to meet new de- 
mands caused by growth, and more 
again to replace those that will be- 
come obsolete as the years go by. 

Actually, America needs right now 
more than 6,000 new municipal 
sewage treatment plants or additions. 
The total waste discharged daily and 
untreated into our waters, from both 
municipal and industrial sources, is 
equivalent to the waste from 150,- 
000,000 persons. 

These facts show clearly the need 
for action. The longer we wait, the 
harder the job will be. 


MODERN SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANTS are the weapons with which pollution can 
be conquered. The cost of complete sewage treatment in the average city is less than 25 
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But the race against time is not 
hopelessly lost. We shall never be 
able to restore a number of our water- 
ways to their original state of beauty 
and cleanliness. But we can make 
them useful again. And we can re- 
store enough of their purity to make 
them an asset for richer living. 

The huge national problem is made 
up of local problems. And here lies 
our hope. Each of these local prob- 
lems can be solved by the community 
or industry concerned. We shall be 
well on our way toward the solution 
of our national pollution problem 
when the citizens of each community 
recognize that they are responsible 
for cleaning up the pollution they 
create. 


The Choice Is Ours 

People sometimes say that paying 
for a sewage treatment plant means 
paying for goods we never receive. 
Other towns seem to get all the bene- 
fit from our expense. 

Just how does a town benefit from 
building a sewage treatment plant? 
For one thing, an unpleasant and 
possibly dangerous condition is re- 
moved from the community’s back 
door. Rats and flies often “commute” 
between a town’s sewer outfall and 
its homes and streets. A recent study 
has shown that cities with sewage 
treatment plants have less frequent 
outbreaks of diseases caused by in- 
sects and rodents than those which 
lack these. 

Also, building a treatment plant 
serves as an example for other cities 
in the region. Having cleaned up 
their own wastes, the citizens of a 
town can demand that others do so 
—including those cities upstream 
which affect the town’s water. Often 
the construction of a single plant 
has started a “chain reaction” to clean 
up an entire waterway. 

Finally, and perhaps most import- 
ant of all, we have a moral obligation 
to treat our own wastes. No civilized 


person throws his trash and garbage 
into his neighbor’s yard, and this is 
exactly what we are doing if we do 
not treat our sewage. Waste treat- 
ment is just one of the thousands 
ways in which our own well-being is 
tied in with the well-being of our 
neighbors. In our modern world we 
are, indeed, our brother’s keeper. He 
is ours. 

Here are five ways you can help to 
provide proper care for your water 
resources: 

1. Get the facts! Make it your busi- 
ness to find out about water needs of 
your community, state and region. 
Determine how much water is con- 
sumed by your city for household 
uses and for other purposes including 
industry, agriculture and recreation. 
Inquire to see if supplies of clean, 
usable water are adequate. 

2. Learn and show others how mis- 
treatment of land and water re- 
sources results in loss of water sup- 
plies and hardship to people in your 
community. 

3. Promote coordinated planning 
and research to show how water can 
be protected from waste and how 
future supplies can be safeguarded. 
Comprehensive, multiple-purpose 
planning within a watershed (the 
entire area that is drained by one 
stream) is the best safeguard against 
ill-conceived plans that permit the 
use of one resource at the sacrifice 
of other values regardless of long- 
range needs of a community. 

4, Set up water study committees 
in local civic and _ conservation 
groups to study water problems of 
your community, state and region. 
Encourage the formation of water- 
shed associations that will include 
representatives of all groups. 

5. Tell people of the need to pro- 
vide adequate care and protection 
for their water resources. Use every 
available publicity and educational 
medium to emphasize the impor- 
tance of this responsibility. 























ATTLE standing knee deep in 

the cooling water of a placid 
stream that meanders through a lush, 
green, tree studded meadow present 
a scene of bucolic quietude that de- 
lights the eye:and fired the imagina- 
tion of the casual observer. Such set- 
tings have inspired poets to rhyme 


and artists to paint. To the informed’ 


outdoorsman and_ conservationist, 
however, such a situation creates an 
entirely different reaction. To him, 
the cow is but one step behind the 


‘axe, the firebrand and the plow as 


a destructive force that has sent un- 
told millions of tons of some of the 
richest top soil in the world, down 
the creeks, into the rivers and out to 
sea. Left behind are wide, silted up 
stream beds, worn out land, aban- 
doned farms where owners, tired and 
discouraged finally moved off the land 
that was too poor to raise either crops 
or stock. In such an area fish and 
wildlife find a desert that affords 
them neither sufficient food nor suit- 
able shelter. 


By Earl L. Hilfiker 




















Where cattle are pastured in a 
meadow in a stream valley, anything 
within their reach they either eat or 
trample to death. Shrubs growing 
along the water are killed by brows- 
ing. Any plant that sticks its head 
above the surface is devoured. In fly 
time cows rub against saplings until 
they scrub the bark off and kill them. 
The sharp hooves cut through the 
sod on undercut banks and their 
heavy bodies cave them in. The next 
high water will carry away the dirt 
that has fallen in the stream, and 
also where the protective layer of 
roots has been removed. After a few 
years most of the original layer of 
top soil has been carried off and the 
land is worthless for crops and very 
poor for pasture also. 

In situations where large trees have 
had an opportunity to establish them- 
selves and line the banks before cattle 
were turned in to graze, their inter- 
laced roots lock stones and soil par- 
ticles in place, keep the banks steep 
and high, confine the stream to a 
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regular channel that is narrow and 
deep. Overhead their branches meet 
to make a shaded arcade that shades 
the water and keeps it cool. A succes- 
sion of riffles make feeding places for 
fish. Deep pools make places for them 
to live and undercut banks provide 
places of refuge. Such forms of birds 
and wildlife that follow the creeks 
find places to live, get food and take 
refuge. Here, cattle also benefit be- 
cause there is cool water to drink, 
shade to protect them against the 
glaring rays of the summer’s sun and 
good conditions for growing the 
grasses that feed them. As long as the 
stand of trees lines the banks cattle 
can do no great harm to the section 
of the valley where they are pastured. 
Prolonged grazing, without taking 
measures to provide for the growth 
of young trees, however, greatly alters 
the situation. Every sprout is eaten 
off or trampled down as soon as it 
raises its head. As the old trees die 
off or are undercut by floods and 
topple over, gaps appear in the land’s 
defenses against rushing waters. More 
and more of them will go down be- 
fore the onslaught of high waters and 


none will grow to replace them. 
Eventually the stream will change its 
course at will and by pass the de- 
fenses that nature has made against it. 

Where there are no trees to check 
it, a stream meanders back and forth 
across a valley at will, eating away 
banks and carrying off the soi]. There 
will be very few pools in it and these 
will change location from season to 
season. The stream bed will be wide 
and shallow. In summer the water 
will be warm and low in oxygen be- 
cause of lack of shade. In winter it 
will freeze to the bottom because of 
the absence of deep pools. In flood 
times it is a raging torrent, and dur- 
ing dry spells, a mere trickle. 

In my boyhood days, I spent many 
an hour, in, on and around a mill 
pond across the road from our house 
and in wandering up and down the 
creek that fed it. In former times 
there had been at least four mills on 
this creek. As I first knew it there was 
a distillery where cider was made into 
apple jack, and the grist mill that my 
father was using for an apple evapor- 
ator. The distillery has long since 
been abandoned and the building de- 


PASTURED BY CATTLE AND SHEEP for the past century, this section of the creek 
has changed course. There once was an elm tree that held the stream in its course but a 


Rohe 


hurricane tipped it over and now the stream is changing again. 








cayed. The mill building burned 
many years ago and the pond has 
disappeared. Except for the one mill 
pond most of the land in the entire 
stream valley was pastured. Some of 
the farmers raised sheep. All had 
cows and horses. Trees were scarce 
along the creek, but wherever there 
was one, there was usually a relatively 
deep pool. 

Below the mill dam, the creek 
curved across the corner of an adjoin- 
ing farm before crossing the road and 
back into mill property again. For 
over a hundred years this has been a 
pasture and watering place for cattle 
and in that time no trees or shrubs 
have been able to establish them- 
selves. The creek has meandered back 
and forth across the valley and com- 
pletely changed its course at least 
eight times. In the process it has car- 
ried many tons of soil down stream. 
Here fish are few and very small. I 
have never known muskrats to live 
there and the only birds that found 
the spot suited to their needs was a 
pair of kingfishers that nested in a 
burrow in the creek bank until it was 
undercut and carried down stream. 

Down stream from this cow pasture 
is another piece of property about 
three acres in area that was originally 
a part of the mill property. Through 
it formerly ran the tail race that car- 
ried off the water after it left the 
turbines. This land has been in the 
family for over fifty years and during 
that time it has undergone many 
changes. This too, was a pasture for 


‘many years and one would have to 


travel far and search diligently to 
find land of poorer quality than it 
was when I first knew it. 

For the past 45 years the land has 
been unused for most of the time. At 
first even weeds had to struggle to 
survive. A few shrub sized willows 
grew along the creek. About twenty 
years ago we planted three thousand 
evergreens. The property around us 
changed hands and one day we found 
that the new owner was using it for 
a goat pasture. Of the three thousand 



























LESS THAN TWO HUNDRED YARDS 
from the pasture, this section of the creek 
has its banks protected by heavy vegetation. 
The water is clear and cool with a small 
waterfall making the stream a spot of beauty. 


trees that. were about three feet high, 
now only one lone Scotch pine still 
survives. Every year the golden rod 
seemed to grow taller and taller. 
Then hardwoods got their heads 
above the weeds, and this volunteer 
growth of ash, elm, wild cherry, apple 
and willow has completely changed 
the appearance and character. There 
are elms eighteen inches in diameter 
and willow trunks that are two feet 
through. These confine the creek to 
a regular channel and slow down the 
velocity of flood waters so that they 
drop the load of soil they take from 
the pasture upstream. Every year I 
collect a few truck loads of top soil 
from the pastured areas upstream. I 
have several pieces of furniture con- 
taining wood from the trees I have 
been cutting, and with ash saplings 
growing at the rate of three and four 
feet of new growth per year and bird 
cherry almost as fast, I cannot begin 
to use it as fast as it is growing, either 
for wood turning or in the fire place. 
Pheasants have been using this place 
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for years and they are especially 
abundant when the wild grapes are 
ripe. Pheasants, rabbits, deer and 
muskrats seem to know when the 
fruit is ripe on the wild apple trees. 
Mourning doves find the willows ideal 
places for their nests and a dozen 
other species of birds find nesting 
conditions to their liking. Many gen- 
erations of muskrats have lived in 
burrows along the banks. Mink and 
raccoons were almost unknown ani- 
mals when I lived by the creek. Now 
mink are common, and_ raccoons 
abundant. 


A mile above the former site of the 
mill pond are two other pieces of 
property that originally were a part 
of the same farm, in fact a part of the 
same pasture. Four acres of it, I 
bought eight years ago. Here I once 
made pictures to illustrate how a 
meandering stream undercuts and 
caves in stream banks. On one side of 
the valley there were five large sized 
elms, and along the creek a few shrub 
sized willows. Since I have owned it 
“T have planted trees and shrubs and 
have several dozen species of both as 
well as the native wild flowers. One 
lesson I have learned from this ex- 
perience is that if cattle are excluded 
from an area, trees soon take over. 
The volunteer growth of sumac, ash, 
elm, butternut and maple is growing 
faster than the trees I planted, and 
the ones I want to keep, I must pro- 
tect by cutting off the competing na- 
tive species. Dutch elm blight is kill- 
ing the large elms, but there are 
other young trees to replace them. 


In direct contrast with the situa- 
tion where cattle have been excluded 
from the stream valley on my prop- 
erty, the creek flows out of it and 
across a section of farm that has been 
pastured for as many years as a ninety 
year old resident could remember. 
Here cattle have kept all plant life 
eaten off and trampled down so that 
trees could never get their heads up. 
It has been devoid of food and cover 
for wildlife and ground nesting birds. 
The one lone elm that kept the creek 


in a more or less regular course and 
furnished shade for live stock, has 
gone. It was blown down by a hurri- 
cane several years ago and now the 
stream is beginning to meander. Two 
years ago the farm was sold. The new 
owner has a few saddle horses. There 
is more pasturage than they use. 
They do not eat the leaves of sprout- 
ing trees and now saplings are be- 
ginning to spring up and the stream 
banks are sprouting a fringe of wil- 
lows. Soon bird and animal life will 
discover that conditions here are 
suited to their needs and they will 
move in. 

If he is to prosper, or even survive, 
a good farmer must make the best 
use of the land he owns. With most 
farmers livestock is an important 
source of revenue. With many, it is 
the only cash crop. Naturally a 
farmer is not going to take land out 
of production, close off his pastures 
and grow trees where his stock get 
food and water. However, if he is to 
stay in business he must protect the 
layer of top soil that feeds his stock 
from being washed away and carried 
down stream, and in dry times his 
live stock need pools where they can 
get water. 

In the hill country, some of the old 
time farmers were, at first, reluctant 
to accept the new fangled notion of 
contour farming. They still continued 
to plow up and down hill until they 
saw their fields losing tons of top soil 
by sheet erosion when that of the 
neighbors who were contour farmers 
stayed in place. A few demonstrations 
of this type were most convincing and 
now, contour farming in the hill 
country is the common practice. 
Stabilizing the streams that flow 
through the valleys to prevent bank 
erosion is no less important and the 
remedy is a very simple one. 

The solution to the problem of 
keeping a stream in a regular chan- 
nel begins with taking measures to 
exclude livestock from the séction of 
stream to be protected. Building a 
fence to exclude them is an arduous 
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task and an item of expense, but one 
strand of electric fence is easily strung 
and is highly effective in excluding 
stock. 

For fast results in establishing trees, 
willow limbs and trunks set in fence 
post holes soon take root and grow 
at a rapid rate. 

Multiflora rose is easy to plant 
from cuttings and after one season it 
usually forms a living fence that ex- 
cludes cows. It also furnishes food 
and cover for birds and wildlife and 
protects a volunteer growth of trees 
that soon form a wall of green along 
the banks. In times of flood, bushes, 
“roll with the punch.” They may 
bend but they come back after it is 
over, and they are highly effective in 
slowing down the speed of the cur- 
rent. Engineers tell us that when the 
speed of flow of water is doubled its 


destructive force is squared. In simple 
language, if a flow of water of X 
miles per hour carries a stone weigh- 
ing four pounds, a 2X mile per hour 
current would carry a sixteen pound 
stone and at 4X miles per hour a 
256 pound stone would roll along the 


_ bottom. Boulders as big as a man’s 


head would roll like marbles. In re- 
verse, any force that cuts the velocity 
of flow of flood waters in half de- 
creases their destructive force to the 
square root that it had in the begin- 
ning. When flood waters hit a willow 
or alder thicket they slow down and 
drop a load of silt. The same thing 
will happen when flood waters hit a 
multiflora rose hedge, especially one 
with young trees growing in it. 
Actually the only thing that needs 
to be done to protect stream banks is 
to put up a strand of electric fence 


YOUTH GROUPS CAN DO A CONSERVATION GOOD TURN by planting willows and 
other shrubs along eroding stream banks. They not only protect the stream but also furnish 


food and shel 


\ NAY 






ter for game birds and other wildlife. 
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to exclude cattle and let nature take 
its course. First will come a rank 
growth of golden rod and other an- 
nuals, but among these young trees 
will soon take root and start growing 
thicker than hair on a dog. Wind 
blown and water carried seeds such as 
willow, poplar and buttonwood travel 
long distances. Oziers, alder and wil- 
lows will probably be first to line the 
banks, but in time the slower grow- 
ing species also get established. 


Organized sportsmen can make no 
greater contribution to the cause of 
conservation than in sponsoring a 
stream valley improvement program. 
In the past, far too many of them 
have spent their money on short term 
projects and their efforts to pressure 
conservation agencies to rear fish for 
stocking and game birds for release. 
Fish and game hatcheries are useful 
tools in wildlife management, but 
hatchery reared fish dumped in a 
stream without places where they can 
take refuge are soon picked up by 
kingfishers, mink and herons. Pen 
bred birds, not field hardened, when 
turned loose fall easy prey to owls 
and foxes. Live trapped rabbits, all 
too frequently, quietly lie down and 
die after they are released. Sportsmen 
have a large stake in the stream val- 
leys in their areas, because it is on the 
property of local land owners that 
most of them must hunt and fish. 
Planting willows and multiflora rose 
along a stream bank may not be 
spectacular but the results are much 
greater and last for many years. 

Groups of young people like Boy 
Scouts or Future Farmers of America 
could have no better conservation 
project under competent direction 
than the planting of trees and shrubs 
that protect the stream banks and 
furnish food and shelter to game 
birds and wildlife. 

As soon as plants begin to grow 
in and around the stream, changes 
begin to take place. The water flows 


cleaner because soil particles are 
locked in place. It is cooler in 
summer because it is shaded. In a 
few years the channel will be deeper, 
narrower, with pools deeper and 
more numerous. Flood waters run 
off more slowly and are far less de- 
structive. In dry times water still will 
remain in pools. Furbearers will find 
places where they can live and rear 
their young. Waterfowl will begin to 
use the creek for a flyway and find 
places to feed and nest. Upland birds 
will find places of refuge and a 
source of food. Rabbits and deer will 
find conditions suited to their re- 
quirements. Sportsmen will find 
better hunting and fishing conditions 
than existed there in the time of 
their grandfathers. Landowners will 
have farms that are more productive. 
Down stream property owners will 
have less danger from floods and even 
cattle that were the cause of the sit- 
uation in the first place will have 
better forage and a constant source 
of drinking water. Best of all, each 
year as trees grow taller, the situa- 
tion gets better. In a few years the 
landowner can begin to cut some of 
the trees for fence posts or fire wood 
to make room for the others to 
spread out. 


It sometimes takes us a painfully 
long time to recognize the obvious. 
At long last, however, we are be- 
coming aware of the fact that uncon- 
trolled grazing of stock in our stream 
valleys can completely alter them. 
When the white man turned his 
cattle out to graze along the creeks 
he loosed one of the most destructive 
of all his forces. Floods were aggra- 
vated, erosion accelerated, fish driven 
out, bird and wildlife found the 
stream valleys semi-deserts and the 
landowner found his land poorer 
with each passing season. Fortunately 
we are beginning to recognize the 
problem and in many places the 
progress made in stream improve- 
ment has ben spectacular. 
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HEN you buy your license to 

hunt or fish you become a share- 
holder in a mammoth operation 
costing, nationally, upwards of $125 
million -a year. Thirty-five million 
men and women last year paid just 
short of $100 million for these State 
licenses, exceeding all records on the 


‘fishing side of the ledger. Including 


license-exempt groups which most 
States have, there are 30 million 
fishermen and 20 million hunters in 
the United States, according to a re- 
cent Gallup poll. 

Migratory waterfowl hunters paid 
another $4.7 million in Federal duck 
stamp fees, which are due to increase 
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Pollution, The Worst Poacher 


By Juanita Mahaffey 





for your 1959 hunting from $2 to 
$3 for the individual. In addition, the 
States received $21 million from ex- 
cise taxes on sporting arms and am- 
munition and fishing tackle as Fed- 
eral aid in their wildlife and fisheries 
programs. In_ general, all these 
moneys are used to pay for better 
hunting and fishing. 

Blackest villain on the law-abiding 
sportsmen’s list is the poacher—the 
out-of-season killer or the-culprit who 
exceeds legal bag limits. For years he 
has been the contemptible object of 
firey jabs by sports writers, conserva- 
tion cartoonists, and lecturers. The 
first game laws were established to 
put the unethical game hog out of 
business. 

It’s anybody’s guess how much our 
country’s wildlife diminished solely 
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AND THEN THEY 
COMPLAIN BECAUSE 
SELF RESPECTING FISH 
WON'T LIVE IN THEIR 

STREAMS 


















What Man Does To One Of The Most Beautiful Gifts 
Of Nature — The River 
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because of uncontrolled killing. Even 
the much deplored overhunting of 
buffalo only hastened what a chang- 
ing environment would have accom- 
plished eventually. Game and _fish- 
eries management today is based on 
maintenance of a healthy natural 
environment for the species. 

In this light there is now a poacher 
in our midst whose destruction of fish 
and wildlife far outstrips that of the 
early-day market gunner or fish dyna- 
miter. Pollution is destroying or re- 
tarding fish and wildlife in quanti- 
ties approaching those maintained 
by the $125 million invested by hunt- 
ers and fishermen. 

Commissioner A. J. Suomela of the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service puts 
it this way: “Pollution of the rivers 
of the United States continues to be 
one of the most critical problems af- 
fecting the production of game and 
food fishes. Moreover, with the ra- 
pidly growing human population at- 
tended by intensification of agricul- 
ture and industry, the utilization of 
streams for various purposes—includ- 
ing removal of waste materials—will 
continue to be a problem of greatest 
importance. 

“Although complete statistics are 
not available, it is considered that 
the amount of fish and wildlife habi- 
tat rendered unproductive each year 
is greater than that created by public 
agencies carrying out programs of 
fish and wildlife restoration. Indeed, 
it appears that the effect of pollution 
in depressing production and use by 
valuable fish and wildlife would be 
‘to nullify much of the inland fishery 
and wildlife conservation effort when 
this is viewed on the national scale. 

“Pollution may affect fish and wild- 
life adversely in a direct way or it 
may make environments untenable 
through harmful effects on food or- 
ganisms, plant cover, or other physical 
features present. In addition, the rec- 
reational enjoyment of fish and wild- 
life resources may be seriously im- 
paired or eliminated in polluted sit- 
uations.” 


Most conservation measures devel- 
oped, unfortunately, like “locking the 
barn door after the horse was stolen.” 
The tragic dustbowl years of the 
early 1930's frightened a Nation into 
soil-saving action. At the same time 
North America’s wild duck popula- 
tions dived to a perilously low figure 
before breeding-ground restoration 
was inaugurated. U. S. timber lands 
were ruthlessly cut and burned over 
before selective harvest, fire preven- 
tion, and replanting combined to 
save our forests. 

But we still abuse and waste a 
most vital resource, water. Experi- 
ments with cloud seeding, salt water 
conversion, and evaporation control 
seek to increase available supplies of 
usable water. Yet we are alarming- 
ly tardy in full implementation of 
the most economically feasible meth- 
od to ensure water supplies—treating 
our wastes to control pollution. As a 
result, and as Mr. Suomela indicates, 
our fish and wildlife are drastically 
reduced, with an accompanying 
shrinkage of hunting and _ fishing 
areas. With these sports increasing in 
popularity and occupying prominent 
places in the over-all recreation needs 
of a growing population, can we af- 
ford lax attitudes toward this waster, 
pollution? 

The Public Health Service points 
out that the country as a whole is 30 
years behind with sewage and indus- 
trial waste treatment construction as 
related to existing needs. While prog- 
ress is being made under the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act 
(Public Law 660 passed by Congress 
in 1956), the needs continue to pyra- 
mid because of new pollution created 
by the explosive population increase, 
an unprecedented farm-to-city move- 
ment of people, and mushrooming 
industrial expansion. 

The task of collecting, treating, 
and disposing of both domestic sew- 
age and industrial wastes is heavily 
overtaxing existing facilities. Nature’s 
stream purification system no longer 
functions adequately. Yet a big seg- 
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Pa. Sanitary Water Board Photo 


RAW SEWAGE will eventually ruin a waterway, not only for recreation but also for economic 
use. The country as a whole is 30 years behind the need for sewage and industrial waste 


treatment construction. 


ment of our population must depend 
upon surface streams for its water 
supply. Clearly nature needs an as- 
sist from man with the water resource 
similar to the help given with respect 
to soil, forests, and wildlife. 

From records of the Public Health 
Service in interstate stream investiga- 
tions the past two years come graphic 
descriptions of pollution problems in 
some of our major rivers. Of the Mis- 
sissippi near St. Louis a city water 
superintendent said: “Our trouble 
started years ago. The dairy would 
come to check . . . we would give 
them a sample of our filter effluent 
which is safe to drink because we 
carry a high chlorine content; you 
could see their hair almost stand on 
end from that phenol .. . it would 
burn your mouth .. . our water filter 
at times is covered with curds of 
kitchen grease.” 

A Missouri Conservation Commis- 
sion representative testified: “The off- 
taste and odor in fish has been a 
major problem since 1944. By 1946 


similar reports came from as far as 
Illinois and since then from through- 
out the Missouri section of the Mis- 
sissippi below St. Louis—a distance of 
316 miles. A commercial fisherman 
reported that 90 percent of his catch 
was not marketable as a result of the 
taste and odor problem ... .” 

The Bear River is the western 
hemisphere’s largest stream which 
does not reach an ocean. It forms a 
giant circle from the Uinta Moun- 
tains of Utah northward into Wyom- 
ing, west into Idaho, then south back 
into Utah’s Great Salt Lake 90 miles 
from the river’s source. For most of 
its 500 miles the Bear is a beautiful 
mountain stream. In its lower reaches, 
however, it receives wastes from a 
meat packing establishment, vege- 
table canneries, dairies, and _ beet 
sugar refineries. Several communities 
add their raw sewage. 

The PHS conference concerning 
pollution of interstate waters of the 
Bear River brought out this testi- 
mony: “Fish kills have been experi- 
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enced, the most recent estimated at a 
ten thousand dollar loss . . . in years 
past we have lost hundreds of thou- 
sands of ducks and geese (at a Federal 
refuge near the river’s mouth) . . . 
The Federal government spends con- 
siderable money to investigate the 
cause of these losses known as botul- 
ism ... it seems we are at cross pur- 
poses if we don’t do something to 
clean up the contamination or con- 
ditions causing this loss of bird life 
. The water is so polluted that 
nothing but trash fish can live in it 
. . a lot of areas won’t even support 
trash fish . . . I remember when we 
had good bass fishing . . . nobody 
likes to hunt ducks in water that is 
untreated sewage . It isn’t safe 
for boating or any type of recreation.” 
The Missouri River was described 
by an Iowa Conservation Commission 
officer in this manner: “. . . the 
stream could be smelled long dis- 
tances . . . patches of floating grease 
solid enough for crows to ride on it 
in the current . . . catfish inedible 
because of a_ kerosene-like taste.” 


Some 1.5 million people depend upon 
the Missouri River for their water 
supply. 

In the Pacific Northwest the Co- 
lumbia River is afflicted with Sphaer- 
otilus, a slimy filamentous growth 
nurtured by pulp and paper manu- 
facturing wastes. To fishermen who 
depend upon the Columbia for their 
livelihoods, Sphaerotilus is a source 
of increasing economic loss. Clumps 
of the slime catch on fishermen’s nets, 
clog and sink them. The slimes have 
a. rapid deterioration effect. Sport 
fishermen, too, are adversely affected. 
Continued inert acceptance of the 
Columbia River pollution will mean 
the eventual end of the salmon in- 
dustry with its concomitant losses to 
fishermen, packers, middlemen, and 
retailers, not to mention those of us 
who like to eat this delicious fish. 

Of the Animas River in Colorado 
and New Mexico the following ap- 
pears in records of the Public Health 
Service: “. . . for 40 years has been 
using the river bank as a city dump 

. Taw sewage emptying in . 


RESEARCH ON POLLUTION has made gigantic strides forward since Congress passed 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act in 1956. A network of stream sampling stations, 
technical assistance, enforcement in cases of interstate streams, construction grants—all are 


included in the Act. 
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every conceivable kind of garbage... 
household refuse, carcasses of dogs, 
cats, deer, elk, and butcher shop, 
hotel and restaurant scraps .. . city 
uses a bulldozer to push this garbage 
into the Animas . . . the animal car- 
casses do not disintegrate quickly.” 

More immediately serious is the 
recent disclosure that wastes of high 
radium content from a uranium 
processing mill were polluting the 
Animas. Fortunately, investigations 
by the Public Health Service brought 
about an agreement by the processors 
to remove the highly radioactive ma- 
terial from their effluents before 
channeling to the stream. Neverthe- 
less, here is a new threat to our waters 
that could pose major problems wher- 
ever uranium mills operate. 

Indeed, there are many trouble- 
some contaminants in surface waters 
(and sometimes invading the under- 
ground waters), resulting from the 
manufacture and use of new products, 
most of them originating since World 
War II. Research is concentrating 
heavily upon detergents, plastics, in- 
secticides, and various chemicals 
which do not respond to presently 
known sewage treatment processes. 
While danger to human health has 
not been pinpointed, we cannot af- 
ford to ignore these persistent ma- 
terials whose longterm consequences 
might prove serious as they build up 
in our waters. 

No part of the country is without 
its pollution problems. Brines from 
both natural surface deposits and 
from oil field drillings often contam- 
inate fresh waters, notably in the 
Arkansas-Red Rivers basin. The Po- 
tomac flowing through our National 
Capital has been called one of our 
“most polluted, neglected, and least 
developed” streams. 

Nor is pollution confined to fresh 
waters. A few months ago the New 
York Sun editorialized: “A cheerless 
prelude to the 1959 bathing season 
is the disclosure that some of the 
city’s best beaches are threatened by 
pollution. Only 36 miles of the city’s 


400 miles of waterfront are still fit 
for swimming...” 

One example of what pollution 
does to marine life was given not 
long ago by the director of the Oyster 
Institute of America: “From my 
knowledge of the industry in various 
coastal States, we estimate there are 
at least 100,000 acres of oyster 
grounds and clam beds which are not 
now being used because of pollution, 
a loss of probably $15 million per 
year to the industry.” 

One advance in our water con- 
servation approach is noteworthy. We 
have Iearned that all uses and users 
of water must be considered, whereas 
in former years pollution was re- 
garded almost wholly as a_ public 
health concern. The Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act specifies “the 
development of comprehensive pro- 
grams with due regard given to im- 
provements which are necessary to 
conserve waters for public water sup- 
plies, propagation of fish and aquatic 
life and wildlife, recreational pur- 
poses, and agricultural, industrial, 
and other legitimate uses.” 

Congress also expressed itself 
clearly in the Act “to recognize, pre- 
serve, and protect the primary re- 
sponsibilities and rights of the States 
in preventing and controlling water 
pollution” and declared that “noth- 
ing in this Act shall be construed as 
impairing or in any manner affecting 
any right or jurisdiction of the States 
with respect to the waters (including 
boundary waters) of such States.” 

In the three years since President 
Eisenhower signed Public Law 660 
much has been done to encourage 
and assist the States in fighting pollu- 
tion. 

Research, a network of stream 
sampling stations, technical assistance, 
program grants, enforcement in cases 
of interstate stream pollution, and 
construction grants to cities for build- 
ing sewage treatment plants—all are 
embraced in the Act. State appropria- 
tions for pollution control have in- 
creased an aggregate 44 percent as a 
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Pa. Sanitary Water Board Photo 


CLEANUP OF SEWAGE AND INDUSTRIAL WASTES from the Susquehanna River at 


Williamsport made this scene possible. Ten years ago, industrial 


solids 


dustry has develop 


result of the $3 million annual pro- 
gram grants. Construction grants 
totaling $140 million for fiscal years 
1957, 1958, and 1959 have resulted in 
some 1500 new sewage treatment 
plants, completed or under construc- 
tion. Cities have put up their own 
local funds in a ratio of better than 
four-to-one in receiving this Federal 
aid. Conferences and hearings involv- 
ing eight major waterways, held 
under the interstate enforcement 
function of Public Law 660, have re- 
sulted in agreements for building 
remedial works to abate pollution 
that will cost over $400 million. 
Despite these important gains, how- 
ever, much higher levels must be 
reached if water pollution control is 


to be brought into balance with new - 


pollution resulting from population 
growth and industrial expansion. To 
catch up by 1965, municipalities 





greases, fats and sewage 


revented Mes sg water sports here. Now a million-dollar pleasure-boating in- 
, swimming is popular and a beachfront park is being developed. 


should spend about $575 million per 
year. While needs in industry are not 
as completely indexed, the Public 
Health Service believes at least an 
equal expenditure for industrial 
waste treatment facilities will be re- 
quired. 

No longer can we afford the type 
of pollution abatement which “locks 
the barn door after the horse is 
stolen.” The problem calls for pre- 
vention rather than cure insofar as 
new pollution is concerned. States 
seeking new industry, for example, 
should make sure the incoming in- 
dustry guarantees to maintain water 
quality before operating permits are 
issued. Interagency planning between 
State health departments, conserva- 
tion departments, water resources 
boards, and _ industrial relations 
boards can strengthen the State van- 
guard against polluted waters. 
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Pollution is an ugly, creeping men- 
ace which often does not make itself 
immediately evident. Biological 
changes resulting from this invader 
in lake, stream, or estuary may be a 
long time developing. But once a 
stream or other surface water dies, an 
equally long time may be required 
to restore natural beauty and produc- 
tivity, even after waste treatment gets 
under way. The waste treatment it- 
self entails much preliminary plan- 
ning, paper work, surveying, etc. 

The cost of complete sewage treat- 
ment in the average city is less than 
25 cents per person per month, ac- 
cording to the Public Health Service. 
Yet there is often stout opposition to 
pollution control laws and programs. 


WALES 








There are always some who seek the 
cheap but short-sighted way out, pre- 
ferring to dump their wastes into the 
nearest river rather than pay the cost 
of treatment. 

You, the fisherman and hunter, in- 
vest $125 million a year in fish and 
game. At the same time you sacrifice 
to pollution game bags and fish creels 
potentially much larger than your 
present field and stream “take home 
pay.” Industrial and city, State, and 
Federal government leaders need 
citizen-backing to round out the job 
of pollution control. Get in the fight 
for clean waters and, at the same 
time, help yourself to better fishing 
and hunting! 
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HEN a tide sweeps in, it usually 

brings something with it. Liken- 
ing the upsurge of interest in outdoor 
sports following World War II to a 
tide, we can see that it brought a lot 
of things in with it—almost all in the 
name of pleasure and recreation. One 
thing swept along on the mounting 
wave was what we will call “The Big 
Shows.” 

Generally speaking, outdoor sports- 
men enjoy their sports in small 
groups—two’s to five’s. But when it 
comes to getting together to talk 
about these sports, or to be reminded 
of them, they turn out in droves. 
Dramatic proof is found in that 
American phenomenon, the Sports- 
men’s Show. Some call ‘em Boat 
Shows. Others Recreation and Sports- 
men’s Shows. Others Sports Shows. 
Whatever name you give them, these 
“Big Shows” are a part of the Ameri- 


The Big Shows 


By Bill Walsh 





can sporting scene and give every 
indication of remaining that way for 
some time to come. 

Almost every sector of the country 
has at least one show a year, and 
some have two. And the crowds drive 
from near and far to inspect the 
latest in outdoor equipment. Owners 
of yachts inspect the latest in duck 
boats or canoes. Riflemen look over 
the newest recurved bows for archery 
hunting. Archers inspect the newest 
riflescopes. Trout fishermen look at 
bass plugs. Bass fishermen give the 
eye to trout rods. 

They watch field dog exhibitions, 
get tips on vacation plans, make prac- 
tice casts with shiny demonstration 
reels—and eat hot dogs. They peer 
into the interiors of cruisers, inspect 
camping trailers, and learn with awe 
how many units of horsepower have 
been added to outboard motors since 








ns year. And—apparently—they have 
un! 

Because public enthusiasm for the 
Big Shows is such a recent thing, any 
show with a ten-year history is com- 
paratively rich in tradition. Most are 
less than five years old. Pennsylvania's 
biggest—the Pennsylvania Sportsmen’s 
and Recreation Show—opened in 
March, 1956. It’s held in Harrisburg. 
Erie had its first “Boat and Sports” 
Show in 1959. Philadelphia’s 1959 
show was its fifth. 

Nation-wide, the Chicago and New 
York Boat Shows are the largest— 
and what with friendly rivalry be- 
tween the two for top billing we'll 
not make any claims for either at this 
point. Both are highly successful from 
the standpoint of public attendance 
and from the standpoint of the manu- 
facturer who has something new he 
wants the public—and potential deal- 
ers and representatives—to see. 

The figures for 1959 are not avail- 
able, but in 1958, the importance of 
the Big Shows can be seen from some 
Statistics on newspaper coverage. 


PROSPECTIVE ARCHER gets complete information on a recurve hunting bow and can 
even try it out at the show’s archery ranges if he so desires. 





With a circulation of more than 
20,000,000 Americans, some 69 daily 
and three weekly newspapers in 23 
states ran 77 special show supple- 
ments with a total of 740 pages dur- 
ing only the first four months of that 
year. 

One of the most important func- 
tions of the Big Shows—and one 
which was probably never intended 
as a fundamental reason for having 
them—has been to serve as a ther- 
mometer to community interests 
which were formerly not aware of the 
full impact of outdoor living on to- 
day’s public. 

As it has been pointed out before, 
the amount of space devoted to out- 
door news in the daily newspapers has 
probably been curtailed because edi- 
tors and publishers never saw the 
outdoor public all together at one 
time—as can be seen at a baseball or 
football game. Now, however, those 
who have attended the Big Shows— 
or read the attendance figures—should 
be getting the general idea. 
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Another side result of the Big 
Shows has been a broadening of in- 
terests among confirmed outdoors- 
men. It was not necessary for them 
to attend a show to be inveterate 
hunters of deer, for example. How- 
ever, because they attended shows, 
saw the latest in archery equipment, 
took a few practice shots at the show’s 
archery range, and talked to archers 
who hunted with the bow—well, they 
were hooked and landed, as the say- 
ing goes. Today they are riflemen 
AND archers. They enjoy MORE 
days afield. 

Similarly, archers who wouldn't 
dream of picking up a gun with 
which to hunt deer, may have be- 
come confirmed riflemen in the hunt- 
ing of woodchucks at long range. The 
interplay between sports is endless, of 
course. But the Big Shows have cer- 
tainly fostered it. 

The Big Shows have also fostered 
travel—from one state to another and 
within the states involved. For ex- 
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ample, the Pennsylvania Recreation 
and Sportsmen’s Show at Harrisburg 
in 1959 had two booths which passed 
out literature on travel in Pennsyl- 
vania—one pointing up the Vacation- 
land aspects of the Erie area and an- 
other concentrating on the charms of 
a vacation in the Poconos. 

In addition there were “travel” 
booths urging Pennsylvanians to leave 
their home state for a while and “see 
new horizons.” They represented the 
state of Virginia, Atlantic City, and 
the Porcupine Region of the Cana- 
dian north woods. And because those 
booths were at the show many Penn- 
sylvanians will, this year or next, 
travel to one or more of the areas 
involved. 

The photos illustrating this article 
were taken at the 1959 Pennsylvania 
Recreation and Sportsmen’s Show. 
This event is sponsored by the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs—and a side issue of the show is 
that more people become aware of 


TURKEY CALLS echo among the many displays at sportsmen’s shows. Here novice turkey 
hunters can learn how the expert handles a call and can practice himself. 
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the work of the Federation when 
they drop into the booth set up for 
the Federation. 

Another successful part of the 1959 
Pennsylvania show was an Outdoor 
Education Project for children put on 
by the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion. They were taught safe gun 
handling, outdoor cookery, and plant 
and wildlife identification, among 
other things. Children came from 
area schools near Harrisburg. Other 
“Big Shows” enter into educational 
projects of a similar nature—although 
Pennsylvania pride is forcing this 
writer to say at this time that they've 
got to “go some” to beat the thor- 
oughness with which the project was 
approached in Harrisburg. We saw 
it in action. 

Attendance at the Pennsylvania 
show is an eye opener in one other 
respect, too. There you learn—for the 
first time how many outdoor products 
are manufactured in your home state 
—for the enjoyment of outdoorsmen 
all over the nation and toward the 


economic betterment of our state 
community. These range from turkey 
calls to custom-made rifles; boat trail- 
ers to quivers; boats to bows; out- 
board oil to hunting clothes. And 
magre—too numerous to list. 

Staged principally in the first few 
months of the year, the Big Shows 
occur at a time when outdoor activi- 
ties are few. Chuck hunting is almost 
on us, crows are beginning to fly a 
bit, camping is some months away, 
and the thrills of the regular hunting 
season seem almost too far away to 
wait for. 

So the Big Shows seem to offer an 
outlet for the kind of steam gener- 
ated by interest in the outdoors when 
there is little opportunity to let that 
steam off in actual practice of the 
outdoor sports. Like sulphur and 
molasses, or sassafras tea, they’re a 
kind of spring tonic. We like ’em. 
And we're betting there’ll be more of 
‘em in years to come—in Pennsylvania 
and across the nation. 


PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION of Sportsmen’s Clubs displays a few of the shoulder 
patches and emblems of member clubs at their booth. 
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Butler County's Conservation School 


By Leonard A. Green 


HE Butler County Sportsmen’s 

Council, which was a pioneer in 
Pennsylvania and possibly in the 
nation with its introduction of a 
county-level Junior Conservation 
School in 1956, completed its fourth 
and largest class last summer. With 
30 boys enrolled, the number was 
just double that of the first class. 

This unique school is conducted 
for a period of one week in July, 
beginning on a Sunday afternoon 
and graduation ceremonies held the 
following Saturday. In this short 
week, a. program so packed with con- 
servation education is unfolded that 
there is little spare time for the boys 
in their 6:30 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. sched- 


- ule each day. Some recreation is pro- 


vided, however, with fishing, base- 
ball, horseshoe pitching and movies 
on wildlife subjects. Excellent food 
was prepared for the 1959 school by 
women of the Harrisville Deer Hunt- 
er’s Ladies Auxiliary. The encamp- 
ment was held at their club farm. 
Early planning and _ scheduling 
usually begins in February so that all 
instructors can be confirmed in ample 
time for drawing up the final school 
schedule. Many letters are written 
and numerous meetings are held by 


the School Committee in order to 
arrange for every last detail. Appli- 
cations are distributed to the Coun- 
cil’s 15 member clubs and the fee of 
$25 per boy is collected on the basis 
of $20 from the sponsoring club and 
$5 from the boy himself. In addition, 
each applicant must submit a par- 
ental consent slip and a doctor's cer- 
tificate stating the boy’s health is 
suitable for regular camp activities. 
Insurance is taken out on every boy 
and counselor. The senior counselors 
as well as the junior counselors are 
contacted and confirmed. Arrange- 
ment of daily records for each stu- 
dent, compiling the final exam from 
questions submitted by each instruc- 
tor, and printing of all this material 
must be arranged ahead of time to 
insure its being ready for the final 
day. The ordering of handbooks, arm 
bands, trapping books, NRA Hunter 
Safety Packets, graduation certificates, 
and arrangements for help and trans- 
portation for the various field trips 
must also be taken care of in time. 
These and hundreds of smaller de- 
tails go into planning for the one- 
week school. This time is all given 
by a few conservation-minded sports- 
men who have come to look upon 
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each school session as a greater chal- 
lenge than the one preceding it. 

The same challenge is given to the 
boys participating in the course as 
the top boy each year is sponsored by 
the Council to the two-week State 
Junior Conservation Camp at State 
College held by the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs. The 
first and second place boy each re- 
ceive the highly coveted Pennsylvania 
Game Commission Conservation 
Award. Last year’s award for first 
place went to Edward Franceschina 
of Breakneck Beagle Club and sec- 
ond place went to Peter Scuoteguazza 
of the Butler City Hunting and Fish- 
ing Club. Then the top four boys are 
invited to be Junior Counselors the 
following year with the expenses be- 
ing paid by the Council. 

The instructions include such sub- 
jects as First Aid, tree and plant 
identification, game bird and animal 
identification and living habits, fish 
identification and _ living habits, 
stream care and hatchery methods, 
tree planting and soil erosion control, 


farm pond construction, Civil De- 
fense in case of disaster, NRA Hunter 
Safety Course covering all types of 
guns and ammunition, farmer-sports- 
men relations, bird identification with 
living habits and history, health and 
sanitation, pollution control and 
home accident prevention, forest fire 
and domestic fire prevention and con- 
trol, poisonous snake identification 
and protection methods, highway 
safety and discussion on juvenile de- 
linquency, survival in the forest, 
compass reading and camping tech- 
niques, cooking methods for camp 
as well as home, archery instruction, 
and numerous safety demonstrations. 

Instructors for the school are all 
volunteers and include personnel 
from the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, Pennsylvania Fish Commis- 
sion, Pennsylvania Department of 
Forests and Waters, Pennsylvania 
State Police, U. S. Civil Defense Area 
Director, Butler County Agriculture 
Extension Service, Butler County 
Health Department, Butler City Po- 
lice, local doctors, Butler County Fire 


GAME COMMISSION instructor Woody Portzline demonstrates trapping and hunting 


techniques at Butler County’s Conservation School. 














firing line. 


Chief's Association, NRA Instructors, 
professional men, school and college 
professors, experts in shotgun, rifle, 
and archery fields, and the Conserva- 
tion Specialist of Pennsylvania State 
College. 

Butler County has received many 
requests for information on how to 
set up and operate such a school and 
they have even travelled to other 
counties and met with their officials 
to try to inspire the school there. 
Thanks to their efforts and the work 
of local sportsmen in these counties, 
the program was tried last year in 
Mercer County and re-established in 
Lawrence County. Inquiries have 
been received from such distant 
places as British Columbia, Canada 
following the first writeup of the 1956 
school in the PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
NEws. 

The Butler Council stands ready 
to help any or all counties with this 





HUNTER SAFETY and rifle marksmanship are part of the Butler School’s program. Here 
District Game Protectors Portzline and Paul 


iller coach the junior sportsmen on the 


worthwhile program and they feel 
that since they are the pioneers in 
this field, they are obligated and 
qualified to do so. 

Butler County Sportsmen’s Council 
consists of fifteen clubs: Boyers Sports- 
men’s Association, Breakneck Beagle 
Club, Butler City Hunting & Fishing 
Club, C.L.B. Hunting and Fishing 
Club, Evans City Sportsmen’s Club, 
Harrisville Deer Hunters Association, 
Mars Rod and Gun Club, Richland 
Sportsmen’s Association, Saxonburg 
District Sportsmen’s Club, Slippery 
Rock Sportsmen’s Club, North Butler 
County Hunting and Fishing Club, 
West Liberty Rod and Gun Club, 
West Sunbury Sportsmen’s Club, 
Winfield Rod and Gun Club, Zelien- 
ople-Harmony Sportsmen’s Club. 

The officers are Leonard A. Green, 
President; Arthur Thompson, Vice- 
President; Kenneth E. Weitzel, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 
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Bronx Cheer 


WAYNE COUNTY-—Although this 
event did not happen in Pennsyl- 
vania, it is passed along both for the 
humor and the lesson it may contain 
for Pennsylvania hunters. 

Not far from our border, in New 
York, a successful hunter stopped for 
lunch after bagging his buck and was 
highly elated. He went into great de- 
tail relating the events of his kill to 
the waitress who served him. Finally, 
he insisted that she take a look at his 
prize. After viewing the deer, the 
waitress hesitantly told the hunter he 
had killed not a deer—but a goat. 
Our hero was adamant to the end as 
he quickly put on his coat, gave one 
and all a tolerant sneer and reached 
for the door. His parting shot showed 
his sincerity and pity for all those 
within earshot, “Don’t tell me that 
isn’t a deer. You people just don’t 
know your wild animals. I’ve seen 
plenty of deer in the Bronx Zoo.”— 
District Game Protector, Fredrick G. 
Weigelt, Honesdale. 
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Cock of The Walk 


JUNIATA COUNTY—A number 
of deer hunters who parked near the 
ringneck holding pens in Willow 
Run, State Game Lands No. 215, 
Honey Grove RD were amused at the 
antics of a bold and brazen ringneck 
rooster who obviously was not afraid 
of anything. This particular bird had 
stayed well within the safety zone 
throughout the entire season. This 
somehow bolstered his ego for he 
was seen approaching within a few 
feet of many hunters, flairing out his 
feathers and crowing loudly at them. 
One hunter related to me that he 
was eating a bologna sandwich when 
the bird walked out of the Multiflora 
Rose fence and crowed at him. He 
broke the sandwich in half and 
handed it to the rooster who then 
proceeded to eat the bread and then 
finished off the bologna also. Need- 
less to say his presence amused many 
sportsmen and “Cocky” is still hang- 
ing round the safety zone and hold- 
ing pens looking for a handout.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Robert Shaffer, 
Mifflintown. 


Armistice Deer 


FULTON COUNTY-—The day fol- 
lowing the deer season, I was called 
to remove a deer entangled in a 
woven wire fence. While working 
with the deer, a six point buck and 
a doe stood watching the operation 
as if man were their best friend. This 
occurred in an area that had been 
driven to death during the season. 
Where do they hide? And how do 
they know the day the armistice has 
been signed?—District Game Protec- 
tor Carl Jarrett, McConnellsburg. 


, 
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The Geese Which Came To Dinner 


ADAMS COUNTY-—During the 
past fall, prior to the opening of the 
waterfowl season, quite a few of the 
farm ponds in this county were visited 
by flights of Canada Geese number- 
ing from a few birds to quite sizeable 
flocks. One of the pond owners had 
called this officer in late October to 
inquire whether or not it would be 
permissible for him to trap and wing- 
clip a few of these birds in order to 
have them stay on the pond. When 
told that it would not be permissible, 
he was somewhat perturbed that he 
could not acquire a flock of geese for 
his pond in this manner. As the fall 
progressed and the winter came on, 
with no signs that the “Canadians” 
were interested in moving on the 
southern waters, I was again called 
on several occasions by the same per- 
son. This time, however, he was not 
so anxious to have the Geese stick 
around. Seems that he could not sup- 
ply enough feed to carry the popula- 
tion of about 125 Canada Geese along 
with his domestic ducks. The next 
several calls were for assistance in 
furnishing corn for the increased 
population. My latest trip past the 
pond would indicate that the Geese 
finally decided that they would be 
better off in a warmer climate. They 
appear to have moved on at last.— 
District Game Protector Paul Glenny, 
Gettysburg. 
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Crows With Chest Colds 


BEDFORD COUNTY—On Decem- 
ber 2, 1959 I observed two Ravens 
at the Wolf Swamp section of State 
Game Lands No. 104. Although these 
birds are not particularly rare in this 
section of the state, these are the first 
I have seen on top of the Allegheny 
escarpment. On hearing the first 
Raven I believed that a Crow was 
merely making the coarse call. I man- 
aged to get close enough to flush a 
pair of Ravens and get a good look 
at them. The calling sounds almost 
as though'a crow with a chest cold 
was calling.—Land Manager N. M. 
Ruha, Everett. 


Some Survived 


SCHUYLKILL COUNTY—During 
the past hunting season a certain 
area northwest of Tamaqua on State 
Game Lands No. 227 seemed to be 
very short on deer. In night surveys 
during the season, 3 or 4 deer could 
be seen on the wheat fields and the 
clover strips. It was hunted excep- 
tionally hard during the season and 
it appeared that the deer in that area 
were cropped down to a minimum. 
The last night of the Antlerless sea- 
son on a ride in the very same area, 
within a 4% mile distance, 28 deer 
were counted and three of them were 
antlered deer with nice racks. It seems 
that the deer can very nicely take 
care of themselves.—District Game 
Protector Billy A. Drasher, Tamaqua. 
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Bobwhite Bonanza 


MONTGOMERY COUNT Y— 
Most recently the farmers in the 
Lower Providence ‘Township of 
Montgomery Co. have reported on 
many occasions coveys of quail. These 
farmers, being so elated over seeing 
these quail have begun the process of 
keeping them there. It has been re- 
ported for the first time in many 
years, these farmers have begun trap- 
ping for predators and have for the 
first time in many years left standing 
grain for winter food. Never before 
have I seen the interest by so many 
people over one type of bird. These 
birds were put in this vicinity by the 
Game Commission in its stocking 
program.—District Game Protector 
Edward F. Sherlinski, North Wales. 

King At Rockview 

CENTRE COUNTY-—Nearly 100 
persons called at my headquarters to 
see the head of the “King of the 
Rockview Deer Herd,” so tabbed by 
News Reporter Paul Dubbs, Belle- 
fonte, Pennsylvania. 

The “King” carried a 10 point 
rack, 14%” in diameter at the base, 
25” outside and a 2314” inside 
spread. He weighed 193 pounds live 
weight. He was aged by Research 
Biologist Liscinsky at 414 years. 

He was coveted by many, but had 
to fall to the road killer. The car.— 
District Game Protector Charles M. 
Laird, Pleasant Gap. 


Return To Normal 

SNYDER COUNTY—The decline 
in our deer killed report stems, I be- 
lieve, from the fact that there is a 
manifest re-location of deer. Formerly 
found in good numbers in the agri- 
cultural areas of this district, their 
absence this year marked for the first 
time in years a movement of these 
animals. For the most part, the great- 
est number of deer were eventually 
found high upon the mountain slopes 
where considerably less than normal 
numbers of hunters are willing to go. 
But those who invaded these areas 
had excellent success. The hunter 
who sought out the orchard lands 
and those areas close to farm crop- 
lands were poorly rewarded. The 
deer were simply not there. This has 
given undue concern to many hunt- 
ers who are feeling, now, that the 
herd is dangerously below the mini- 
mum limit we should have. Post sea- 
son reports and examination of the 
range indicate that we are in no im- 
mediate danger of losing our deer. 
Come Spring I entertain no doubt 
that we shall observe a normal com- 
pliment of deer in the farmer’s fields 
just as we have for years.—District 
Game Protector Clarence F. Walker, 
Beavertown, Pa. 


Fifty Years For Two Legs 

GREENE COUNTY-This past 
deer season while on patrol checking 
hunters I had one hunter (who was 
disgusted with his hunting) tell me 
of his years of hunting for deer. He 
said that he had hunted deer for 
over fifty years and had never killed 
a deer. He went further to say that 
all he had ever accomplished in his 
hunting years was to wear out two 
wooden legs in that length of time 
and that they cost three hundred 
dollars apiece. I can recall, however, 
that when I checked him he was like 
most of our hunters in the county, 
standing along the road.—District 
Game Protector Richard L. Graham, 
Waynesburg. 
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None the Worse 


PIKE COUNTY—George Compton 
of Mill Rift, Pa., stopped at Deputy 
John Hanrahan’s home one evening 
to advise him that a deer had just 
been hit by a car on the Matamoras 
road. John asked if he would need 
to take along a rifle to dispatch the 
deer, if it were not already dead. He 
was told that the deer was quite dead 
and to make sure, George had kicked 
it in the ribs. 

When John and George arrived at 
the scene, they were quite surprised 
to see, not a dead deer, but a live 
deer standing in the middle of the 
road. They shouted and waved their 
arms at it, but it refused to move. 
When the deputy approached the 
deer, it still refused to budge. He felt 
its legs to see if any were broken, 
and then decided that the deer had 
to be removed from the road before 
being hit again. The Deputy placed 
his hands on the deer and attempted 
to push it off to the side of the road, 
but instead of moving, the deer 
actually braced itself and leaned into 
the Deputy. Finally it was necessary 
to pick up the deer bodily and carry 
it to the side of the road where after 
being placed to the ground, again re- 
fused to move. About this time 
Deputy Hanrahan was about out of 
ideas, when he thought that the deer 
might be blinded by the car lights. 
He requested George to turn off the 
lights and was much relieved to see 
the deer take off for the woods ap- 
parently unhurt by the experience.— 
District Game Protector Daniel S. 
McPeek, Jr., Milford. 
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Wooly White-tails 


SCHUYLKILL COUN T Y—The 
news that a deer hunter found at 
least one dozen deer hides in one pile 
and which he presumed to be illeg- 
ally killed seems startling to say the 
least. And after listening to his story 
related second hand by another, we 
decided that we had better investi- 
gate. The next day which was Satur- 
day and the first day of his vacation, 
Deputy George Wiest made it his 
business to hunt up the man who 
was supposed to have seen the deer 
hides and knew where they were 
buried. The man readily agreed to 
accompany Deputy Wiest to look at 
the hides. When they arrived at the 
place, Deputy Wiest soon discovered 
that the illegal deer hides were only 
the wool and bones of about a dozen 
sheep which had been buried there 
by a local farmer after they had died 
for him. Every investigation doesn’t 
result in a Game Law violation, but 
this goes to show that when some per- 
sons can’t tell a deer from a sheep, 
then it is little wonder that accidents 
occur during the hunting season.— 
Land Manager Ralph L. Shank, Pine 
Grove. 


T-i-m-b-e-r 
INDIANA COUNTY—On Decem- 
ber 12, 1959 Deputy Game Protector 
Adamson and myself went to a local 


farm to investigate a doe deer that 
was hid in an old cut off tree top. 
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The landowner took us to the spot, 
and I was quite surprised as to what 
we found. The deer had bedded 
down under the tree top, which was 
wedged against another tree, and the 
wind had worked the tree loose, 
causing the cut off top to fall onto 
the deer, breaking the doe’s back. By 
the position of the deer legs, it ap- 
peared she was in a one-half leaping 
position when this unusual fate be- 
fell her. One second more and I 
would have had one more deer in my 
district.—District Game Protector 
John A. Badger, Indiana. 


Orphans Of The Storm 


SOMERSET COUNTY—During a 
heavy, blowing and drifting snow 
storm, December 7, 1959, Somerset 
County, Law Enforcement Assistant 
Wells and Game Protector Church 
from Ligonier Division Office were a 
welcome sight for a cold, wet and 
stranded game protector and another 
unfortunate motorist and his unwell 
child. After some difficulty, we all 
reached safety of the main highway 
and with arrangements made for 
others to reach their home. This little 
girl wrapped in her father’s clothing, 
when leaving GP Church’s vehicle, 
remarked in a low voice, “Thank you 
kind gentlemen,” “God bless you.”— 
District Game Protector James Burns, 
Jr., Central City. 


Seasoned Reports 


FAYETTE COUNTY—December, 
1959, beside the routine patrols and 
investigations, provided some amus- 
ing and educational reports from 
hunters in the antlered, antlerless, 
trapping and extended rabbit seasons. 
In the antlered season, a hunter re- 
ported killing a 16” rattle snake with 
2 buttons with 1” of snow on the 
ground, another hunter reported see- 
ing the goats the Game Commission 
released five years ago and advised 





they were very wild and doing fine, 
several hunters reported seeing a 
mother bear with four cubs (these 
were previously reported by a “resi- 
denter’ who saw the Game Commis- 
sion release a truckload of bears), an- 
other hunter reported killing a doe 
deer with horns and a non-resident 
hunter from Michigan regained his 
legally killed deer after filing a 
larceny charge. In the antlerless sea- 
son, several hunters reported. seeing 
our goats again, several hunters re- 
ported killing a new type deer hav- 
ing split ears and two of my deputies 
apprehended a hunter with an au- 
thentic Replacement Antlerless Deer 
License. In the muskrat season, one 
of my deputies surveilled a stream 
loaded with traps, all tagged, for a 
week, got a chuckle when he heard 
they were set by a thief using the 
owners tags. In the extended rabbit 
season a real albino cotton-tail rabbit 
was shot by a hunter in my district 
on December 26, 1959.—District Game 
Protector A. J. Ziros, Connellsville. 


Not Quite A Quail 


BERKS COUNTY-—Ogf all the days 
spent in the field each year, it is 
seldom that you see a hawk lift and 
actually carry a game bird. On De- 
cember 22, I spent the day on Game 
Lands #205 with Al Bachman. While 
traveling the hard road South of the 
Veteran’s Memorial, we saw a large 
Coopers hawk take off with male 
quail in its talons. The quail must 
have been a rather cumbersome load, 
as the hawk soon alighted along the 
road. There was snow on the ground 
and we could see the hawk drop the 
quail and fly into a tree. The quail 
seemed healthy enough when we 
found it in a small depression in the 
snow. There were a few loose feathers 
but no blood. We feel quite confident 
that the quail made the grade.—Land 
Management Ass’t Roy W. Trexler, 
Reading. 
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Hunting On The Contour 


As Told to John Nehoda and Charles Slaton 





Soil Conservation Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 


HANCES are you didn’t get 

enough shooting last year. Too 
often the anticipated action wasn’t 
there. And the hunters appeared to 
outnumber the small game. Have 
you ever wondered why? 

By all standards wildlife abounds 
in Pennsylvania. Proof is the large 
number of resident hunters (nearly 
a million last year) and the great 


- influx of non-resident Nimrods who 


take to Pennsylvania hills annually. 
More out-of-state gunners hunted in 
the Commonwealth last year than in 
any other state in the Nation. 
Where do these hunters stalk their 
prey? In the deep woods? Well may- 
be, but the experienced small game 
hunters stick pretty close to the fields 
and woods edges. No doubt idle 
lands supporting hundreds of . seed 
producing plants are fairly good 
areas, but it’s the productive farm- 
lands that are the hunter’s paradise. 





The old saying “good news travels 
fast’ was not coined by a hunter but 
they sure make use of it when it 
comes to locating good hunting 
areas. That’s the way Eddie Philipp 
put it as he counted the cars parked 
around his farm buildings on open- 
ing day. 

The first week more than 60 
hunters from the greater Pittsburgh 
area spent at least four hours apiece 
on Eddie’s 138 acres near Greens- 
burg. “The older fellows,” Eddie re- 
marked, “stayed all day. The hunting 
was good; rabbits, squirrels and 
pheasants were plentiful.” 

Five years ago things were a 
little different, Eddie recalls. Hunters 
made no special effort to hunt, his 
place. In fact Eddie himself did very 
little hunting on his newly pur- 
chased farm. Today, long before the 
gunning opens, hunters drive out to 
see Eddie, about getting permission 
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FARM CONSERVATION PLAN MAP 


Legend: 


B Wildlife Border 


~~. Diversion Terrace 


——r— Stream 





FARM CONSERVATION PLAN for the Eddie Philipp’s farm shows how good farming 
provides food and travel lanes for wildlife. On one side of the wildlife border (B) is a 
source of water provided by the stream and on the other side is cropland. 





to hunt. What made the difference? 

Shortly after Eddie and his parents 
bought his rolling hill farm, he be- 
came a cooperator of the Westmore- 
land County Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict. With the help of the U. S. Soil 
Conservation Service, he developed a 
conservation plan for managing his 
land. His aim was to use the land 
to support his growing dairy herd 
and he wanted to hold the soil and 
water on the farm. 

Three and one half years have 
gone by since Eddie set out to reach 
his objectives. This year he placed 


first in the Baltimore and Ohio Con- 
servation Contest for his outstanding 
work in managing the soil and water, 
woodland and wildlife on his farm. 
And he’s producing just about all of 
the feed needed by his 68 head 
Holstein herd. 

Farming is a little different now, 
Eddie will tell you. “We are holding 
most of the rain that falls on our 
land by using contour strip crop- 
ping. All of the rows are on the level 
around the hill; each row acts as a 
dam reducing the loss of soil and 
water off the farm. I’ve noticed too 
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how yields have picked up since we 
started strip cropping. 

“There’s been another change, too, 
since I started strip cropping and 
that’s the increased number of 
pheasants that hang around all sum- 
mer and winter. Wildlife specialists 
tell me that ideal wildlife areas are 
created where different strips or 
edges of crops meet such as corn and 
grass or small grain and grass. The 
edges make good nesting places for 
quail and pheasants. This idea of 
edges is new to me but I know that 
since I started strip cropping, I have 
seen a lot more small game on my 
place. 

“Last spring the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission helped me in 
establishing the wildlife border out- 
lined in my farm conservation plan. 
We cut down a strip of woods 40 
feet wide and 2000 feet long next 
to the crop fields. Long strips of 
native shrubs and other vegetation 
moved in and so did the hunters. 
The area was a beehive of activity 


all during the gunning season. Men 
and dogs worked it hard with a lot 
of satisfaction.” 

An area 40’ x 2000’ sounds like a 
lot of land to devote wholly to wild- 
life, but Eddie doesn’t look at it that 
way. Eddie recalls how the crops 
next to the woods always looked 
poorer than the ‘rest of the 
field. Shading and competition for 
moisture by the trees made the dif- 
ference. Then there was always the 
problem of low hanging limbs inter- 
fering with field work. Eddie, too, 
is aware of the value that wildlife 
border will have in increasing the 
number of insect-eating birds on his 
place. 

Ending in the wildlife border are 
grassed terraces which circle the 
entire farm—protecting the land 
from soil erosion by leading off the 
surplus water. These terraces are 
good travel lanes for reaching new 
areas of food supply. Ground nesting 
birds find the terraces ideal for they 
provide ready access to food, water 


WILDLIFE BORDERS provide food and cover for many kinds of farm game. After trees 


are cut and usable wood is removed, native shrubs appear. The borders become most 
productive within three years after establishment. 
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MODERN CONSERVATION PRACTICES such as this diversion terrace being inspected 
by Eddie Philipp, left, and John Nehoda of the Soil Conservation Service, are good for 
the soil and beneficial to wildlife. Other practices include strip cropping, waterways and 
good crop rotations. 


and shelter. To Eddie Philipp, these 
terraces provide protection for his 
chief resource—his soil. 


Farm game has been on the in- 
crease on Eddie Phillip’s farm in the 
past few years even with a healthy 
gain in the number of hunters. In 
reaching his goals of better land use 
wildlife also benefits. Modern con- 


servation farming helped make it 
that way. 

It appears as though farmers and 
landowners may hold the key to 
better small game hunting. Even 
with an increased population with 
more leisure time, it’s possible to 
make hunting more attractive 
through conservation farming in 
Pennsylvania. 


CLEAN-UP MAY BECOME BURN-OUT 


The residents in the northern, “two-season” part of Pennsylvania may find 
it difficult to believe that crocuses and other early flowers are blooming in 
the southern counties. There is another sign of spring in the more southerly 
parts. Grass and brush fires already have occurred. They remind us that 
others will “happen” across the state in the spring fire season. 

Such fires are more damaging than most people believe. The destruction 
of wild game and its food and cover, also valuable timber and vegetative 
blanket which prevents soil erosion should be of great concern to everyone. 
Wild fire sometimes destroys buildings and takes human, life, also. 

Maurice K. Goddard, Secretary of the Department of Forests and Waters, 
warned on the first day of spring, “In almost all cases, burning seems to be 
the easiest and fastest method for disposing of the winter’s accumulation of 
unwanted trash and debris. When fire is used to straighten up an area near 
large grass, brush and forest tracts the seeds of a major forest fire are always 
present. 





Dead Wood Hotel 


By Don Shiner 


EAD trees are more alive than 
living trees.” This was the view 
expressed by a conservation officer 
during a discussion on reforestation 
at a recent sportsmen’s club meeting. 
It was an amazing statement to 
make. Most of us in the audience sat 
erect in our chairs. How, I thought, 
could dead trees—naked of leaves, 
peeled of bark and with decayed 
limbs and trunk—be more alive than 
a living tree which bears all the marks 
of a growing plant? The speaker saw 
the puzzled expressions on the faces 
before him and elaborated on the 
statement. 

“A dead tree is not more alive than 
one that produces foliage, generates 
new limbs and blossoms. But con- 
sider for a moment the multitude of 
wildlife that moves into a dead tree. 
It literally becomes an apartment 
house for all sorts of woodland ten- 
ants. The old monarch is the focal 
point of wildlife interest, and more 
than just a figure of speech, is a “bee- 
hive” of activity. 

Several months later these words 
continued to stand in bold face type 
in my mind. The thought reoccurred 
as I sat beside a stone row, watching 
for a family of woodchucks to appear 
from their burrows in the freshly 
mowed meadow. Nearby stood a huge, 
old maple tree that had been dead 
for several years. The activity that I 
saw around the old tree this day and 
the days that were to follow through 
the summer months bore truth to the 
warden’s statement. Life continues in 
dead trees. 

High in the trunk of the old tree 
thrived a hive of honey bees. The in- 
dustrious insects were busily engaged 
in building wax combs and deposit- 
ing honey in a small cavity. A steady 
stream of bee traffic passed to and fro 
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DEAD TREE TRUNKS usually contain 


‘ holes and decayed spots which make ideal 


nesting sites or refuges for many kinds of 
birds. This screech owl uses this natural 
home as a base for his rodent control opera- 
tions. 


from tree to meadow as the workers 
huckstered honey from the blossoms. 
I thought of how each year the hive 
breaks into swarms of young bees and 
queens seek out the hollow cavities 
of dead tree trunks for apartments 
for her thrifty, nectar loving fol- 
lowers. 


Much higher in the branches was 
the remnant of a gray paper jack-o- 
lantern, nest of the white faced 
hornet. These marauders prey upon 
slow flying bees laden with droplets 
of honey and pollen. The nest was at 
a higher elevation in the limbs, put- 
ting the hornets within easy range 
and view of the honey hucksters. 

On the far side of the dead tree a 
flicker hammered relentlessly on the 
trunk, filling the air with a tapping 
noise that resounded across the 
meadow. The carpenter fowl was ex- 
cavating for fat grubs of the pigeon, 
ichneumon fly and a variety of other 
larvae that were feeding on the tree’s 
woody fibers beneath the shaggy bark. 
Perhaps the bird was excavating quar- 


ters within the dry trunk to raise a 
brood of young woodpeckers. 

I thought of the wildlife that 
moves into the cozy flicker cavity 
after the bird has hung out the 
vacant sign. In moves the flying squir- 
rel, a red squirrel, a woodduck or 
even a bat with bag and baggage. 
This day there was a red squirrel 
playing in the high limbs of the old 
tree, paying no heed to me or the 
hammering sound of the woodpecker. 
Was it surveying the workings of this 
bird, thinking perhaps of the fine 
winter storehouse the excavation 
would make to fill with quantities of 
acorns and hickory nuts? As the tree 
was located only a short distance from 
a thick stand of woods, out glided a 
blue jay. The blue bird lit momen- 
tarily on the tallest limb of the dead 
tree. It screeched loudly when it be- 
came startled at my presence and 
quickly zoomed away into the woods 
again. 

A masked ‘coon found welcome 
shelter in a large hollow in the dead 
tree trunk. Droppings around the 
base gave evidence of this. Days when 
this masked furbearer takes leave to 
search for food along the meadow 
stream an oppossum moves into the 
cavity and curls up deep within the 
tree until the sun sinks again below 
the horizon and fades into darkness 
of night. And with both gone ahunt- 
ing, the cavity serves as quarters for 
an owl. Inside the hollow the owl sits 
stary eyed, waiting for field mice to 
scamper about on the ground. 

As I kneeled beside the stone fence 
row, scoping the terrain for chucks, 
I became conscious of the pleasant, 
melodious song of a junco, a nuthatch 
and several other birds that flit about 
on the limbs of the dead tree. They 
were picking tiny grubs and insects 
that were lodged in the cracks of the 
decaying bark. While watching their 
antics, I spotted an old cocoon case 
hanging from the branches on the 
lowest limb. 


Scattered around the base were 
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ferns and fungus which were obtain- 
ing nourishment from the decaying 
tree. And below ground level there 
were holes dug through the rotted 
root system. These were homes of the 
‘chuck, skunk, chipmunk and the 
familiar woods resident, the deer 
mouse. I surmised that even an occa- 
sional cotton tail and pheasant sought 
refuge in the holes beneath this old 
weathered tree. 

This dead tree was indeed alive— 
alive with wildlife activity. It was 
as the warden mentioned. The dead 
tree was an apartment house filled 
with tenants of every description. 
And as vacancies occurred, they did 
not remain empty for any great 
length of time until new tenants 
moved in. Thus dead trees standing 


in the meadow or deep woods play _. 
a vital role in the scheme of nature. MASKED RACCOON is another animal that 
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After years of growth the trees fall is closely associated with “dead wood hotels. 
by by the wayside to make room for 
other healthy seedlings to grow into 
towering monarchs. Between the 
tree’s transition from living tissue 
to dust, the route that all living 
things travel, there is a long period 
when dead trees are “alive” with 
activity. They are hotels for great 
quantities of wildlife. The small 
space such trees occupy in woodlots 
justifies their existence for a few 


At night he climbs down from his pent- 
house hollow and searches nearby areas for 
food. 


years simply to provide youth centers 
for wildlife to congregate. 

Check closely the next dead tree 
which you find standing in the forest. 
It may appear dead and silent, but 
it is not. Watch the tree and be- 
come amazed at the life that centers 
around and in the dead trunk. 






















POTHOLE PRESERVATION 


The preservation of potholes will be portrayed on the 1960-61 federal 
migratory bird hunting stamp, commonly known as the duck stamp. Theme 
of the stamp is: “Wildlife Needs Water—Preserve Potholes.” 

Potholes are small water areas or marshes in the northern U. S. and 
Canada. As nesting and resting areas, they are essential to the reproduction 
of wild waterfowl. Drainage of many wetlands, coupled with drought condi- 
tions, resulted in reduced waterfowl reproduction last year and fewer hunting 
opportunities during this past fall and winter. 

The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, federal agency charged with adminis- 
tering migratory birds, will use all of the funds derived from duck stamp 
sales to acquire and preserve waterfowl wetlands, including pothole produc- 
tion areas. 
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Colonel Nicholas Biddle 
Marks Silver Anniversary As 
Member Of Game Commission 





Colonel Nocholas Biddle, of Beth- 
ayres, Montgomery County, celebrated 
a quarter century of service to the 
sportsmen of Pennsylvania and to the 
Game Commission on February 11. 
He was first appointed a member of 
the Commission on that date in 1935 
and has served continuously since. 
The veteran commissioner has the 
longest continuous period of service 
that has ever been recorded for any 
member of the wildlife agency. 

As a member of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, Colonel Biddle 
has served as an officer over many 
years. He was president of the Com- 
mission from March 27, 1935 to Janu- 
ary 11, 1940 and again from January 
7, 1955 to January 3, 1957. He also 
served as vice-president from January 
7, 1953 to January 6, 1955. He has 
hunted and fished throughout North 
America. 


Commission Assigns Entire Food 
& Cover Corps To Cutting of Deer 
Browse and Winter Feeding 


Game Commission employees are 
this winter engaged in activities that 
will provide additional food for deer 
and wild turkeys in the mountain 
woodlands of Pennsylvania where 
man’s help may be needed before the 
coming of warm spring weather and 
new, natural sustenance for wildlife. 


To provide foods that will help 
remove one threat to deer survival, 
malnutrition, an all-out effort is be- 
ing made to cut as much deer browse 
as possible this winter. Every avail- 
able man on the Commission’s Food 
and Cover Corps has been assigned 
the task of cutting browse, with the 
exception of those men needed to 
help Game Protectors with their 
winter feeding program. A larger 
force of men is engaged in browse 
cutting this winter than ever before. 
Also, a proportionate amount of time 
is being expended in cutting wood- 
land borders for wildlife in Farm 
Game Project areas. 


The many Commission-built turkey 
feeders in the woodlands were filled 
to capacity with ear corn late in De- 
cember and early in January. As they 
run low additional corn will be 
placed in them. The amount of ear 
corn already ordered by the wildlife 
agency, and largely distributed early 
this winter, was 48,759 bushels. Last 
winter, which featured snow, ice 
crusts and low temperatures during 
December and January, the Commis- 
sion provided nearly 100,000 bushels 
of ear corn for use by wild turkeys 
during times of stress. Whenever pos- 
sible the Commission purchases the 
corn from farmers near localities in 
which the game feeding is done. 
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In Memoriam 





Elmer Turner 


Two veteran Game Commission 
field officers passed away during the 
past month. Both were widely known 
and respected. 

Elmer J. Turner, 53, of Lebanon, 
died of a heart attack while returning 
to his headquarters from work on 
February 11. District Game Protector 
in Lebanon County for the past seven 
years, Turner was formerly game pro- 
tector for northwestern Berks County 


* and was a graduate of the second class 


at the Commission’s training school 
in 1938. He previously had served as 
a Deputy Game Protector in Lebanon 
County from September 1, 1936 to 
June 19, 1937 when he enrolled for 
the training school. Following gradua- 
tion, he served in various assignments 
as game protector in Center, Clear- 
field, Elk, Wyoming, Schuylkill, Berks 
and York counties. 





Bruce Yeager 


Elmer Turner was a capable, loyal 
and devoted officer. He served the 
sportsmen of the state and the Game 
Commission long and _ exceedingly 
well. Their deepest sympathy goes to 
his wife, daughter and three sons. 

Bruce P. Yeager, a retired Game 
Protector, died January 29 while visit- 
ing his daughter in Ohio. He was first 
appointed by the Game Commission 
on May I, 1924 and maintained head- 
quarters at Northumberland through- 
out his service. His assignments in- 
cluded Montour and Northumber- 
land counties and he had also served 
parts of Columbia county during the 
34 years of active duty. He retired at 
age 65 on December 31, 1957. 

Well-liked and admired by his fel- 
low officers and by the countless 
sportsmen whom he served, Bruce 
Yeager will be greatly missed. 
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"59 Waterfowl Season 
Better Than Expected 


The production of some kinds of 
ducks in the Canadian provinces 
which provide most of the flight 
ducks for Pennsylvania hunters was 
exceedingly low in 1959, but last fall 
Nature provided the kind of weather 
waterfowl hunters want, plus ade- 
quate water for the birds in the rivers 
and marshes of the state. 


R. E. Latimer, Game Commission 
Waterfowl Coordinator reports that, 
as a whole, Pennsylvania duck hunt- 
ers who engaged in their favorite 
kind of shooting last season enjoyed 
better hunting than expected, strange 
as it-seems. In fact waterfowlers on 
sections of the Susquehanna and 
Delaware Rivers, as well as in the 
lake and marsh area in northwestern 
Pennsylvania, enjoyed more shooting 
in 1959 than in 1957 or 58. 


DOUBLE ON BEARS is a rare success but 
a husband-wife team each scored during 
the 1959 Pennsylvania bear season. Here 
George and Gladys Kunkle, of Jeannette, 
Pa., proudly pose with the fine black bears 
they bagged. 
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Reasons for the surprising success 
of the state’s duck hunters who were 
on hand when the major flights were 
on were: 1. Early freezes and storms 
in Canada last fall sent the birds 
southward earlier than usual. 2. Fall 
rains made many water areas in the 
state attractive to the birds. 3. Also, 
corn ripened early last fall, so was 
picked early. This made feed avail- 
able to shallow water ducks, and 
blacks and mallards dropped in and 
stayed exceptionally long. 


Latimer reports that during his 
travels along the Susquehanna River 
in season he did not see a canvasback, 
redhead, ruddy, baldpate, shoveler or 
gadwall. Though few shovelers or 
gadwalls normally use this waterway 
during fall migration, usually some 
canvasbacks, redheads and ruddys do 
appear. Quite a few bufflehead ducks 
and scaup showed up, he says, though 
they came through in a few days and 
did not tarry long. When they did 
arrive most shooters did not bother 
with them because the preferred mal- 
lards and black ducks were on the 
river at the same time. 


Different from the duck situation 
last year there was a good production 
of Canada geese. These great birds 
provided exceptional hunting around 
the Pymatuning area in northwest 
Pennsylvania and along the Delaware 
River on the east. 


Man-Reared Duck Flies Far 


A mallard duck the Game Com- 
mission reared and released in 1957 
traveled about as far west as it could 
go, a report indicates. The bird was 
liberated along the Susquehanna 
River in Northumberland County on 
May 15, 1957. 

The hunter who sent the leg band 
information to the Commission said 
this duck was bagged January 3, 1960 
in the vicinity of Ridgefield, Wash- 
ington State. 

















MAMMOTH OUTDOOR CLASSROOM sponsored by eight conservation agencies will be 
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a center of attraction on the Pennsylvania Sportsmen’s and Recreation Show to be held 
at the Farm Show Building in Harrisburg from March 28 thru April 2. Here 75 sixth- 
graders from nine school districts will be given a concentrated course in natural resources 
and outdoor skills. It will mark the third year of publicly demonstrating the many benefits 


of Outdoor. Education. 


Thousands View Commission's 

Wildlife Exhibit at Farm Show 

Thousands of visitors at the 1960 
Farm Show, January 11 through 15, 
viewed the Game Commission’s wild- 
life exhibit and many found birds 
there they never saw before. Located 
near the large arena, the exhibit was 
again artistic, colorful and educa- 
. tional. Attractive displays featured 
both live and mounted birds of all 
families—including waterfowl and 
shorebirds, hawks and owls and game 
and songbirds. Also exhibited were 
bird houses and bird feeders and 
shelters. 

The Game Commission planned 
this year’s Farm Show exhibit to help 
people become more familiar with 
our feathered friends and to encour- 
age further protection of the desir- 
able species. 


Trainees Return to Commission 


School 


The 25 members of the Tenth Stu- 
dent Officer Class in training to be- 
come Pennsylvania Game Protectors 
returned to the Ross Leffler School 
Of Conservation on January 3 to re- 
sume wildlife management studies. 


The Commission trainees were on 
field assignment from mid-October to 
late December during which time 
they acquired practical experience in 
law enforcement and other field ac- 
tivities under the tutelage of seasoned 
Game Protectors. The prospective 
officers were given leave over the 
Holiday Season. 

The members of the Tenth Class 
who fulfill the requirements will 
graduate April 9, at appropriate cere- 
monies in Brockway, to become Dis- 
trict Game Protectors. 
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Animal Scent Signals 


By Ted S. Pettit 


ILD animals communicate with 

each other and with man in dif- 
ferent ways and for different reasons. 
Many animals make sounds of one 
sort or another, to express anger, 
fear, contentment, warning or other 
feelings. Some animals, too, have 
visual signals to send a message, and 
touch or taste signals may also be 
used. When we know the reasons why 
animals communicate with each other 
and the methods involved, we can 
understand more quickly what 
animals are doing and some of the 
reasons why they do what they do. 

Many times, animal communica- 
tions are entirely accidental. The 
animal had no intention of leaving 
a message. The muskrat or raccoon 
that invades a cornfield and eats the 
young ears leaves unmistakable yet 
accidental signs that it was there. 
The animal did not intend to adver- 
tise its presence or even its existence. 

Many animal signs on the other 
hand do show some degree of intent. 
A wild turkey or a quail may give a 
sound signal to warn its young that 
danger threatens. The young run for 
cover or remain motionless until a 
second sound signal indicates that all 
is well. 

Skunks exercise remarkable con- 
trol, many times, over their well 
known defensive weapon. They use 
it, it seems, only as a last resort 
when other warnings fail. But when 


necessary, they use it effectively to 
fight off an enemy. 

Other animal signals or signs are 
the result of instinct. They are much 
like your reaction to a loud and un- 
expected noise such as a door slam- 
ming or a car backfiring. You flinch 
or jump. A deer may flash its white 
tail or a beaver may slap the water 
with its broad tail. The sight or 
sound signal is the result of an in- 
stinctive reaction rather than intent 
on the part of the animal. 

It is important that we understand 
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how and why animals send and re- 
ceive messages so that as we intercept 
them we may read them accurately. 
It is all too easy to be led astray by 
signs of nature, and to draw in- 
accurate conclusions based on what 
we see, hear, or smell. Too often we 
tend to’ give an animal credit for 
power of thought or for intentions 
that it does not possess. Too often 
we interpret what we see in terms 
‘of our own thought processes, and 
experiences. As we try to interpret 
animal signals we must be careful not 
to assume a power or reasoning and 
thought that does not exist. 

One of the most _ interesting 
methods of animal communications 
and probably the one that we under- 
stand the least, is the scent sign 
which one animal leaves, and which 
another may pick up. The reason 
undoubtedly is that we cannot smell 
the scent in most cases and must rely 






on visual observations to study the 
reaction of animals to scent signals. 

Scent signals and signs may be 
either accidental or deliberate. The 
chipmunk that left a scent trail 
which a weasel may follow had no 
intention of communicating with the 
weasel. But the weasel that is pursued 
by a larger animal gives off a musky 
odor as a defensive weapon. The 
deer whose scent glands left a trail 
which a coyote or wolf may follow 
did not deliberately send a message 
to his enemy. The purpose of this 
accidental trail, probably may be to 
leave a sign for other deer to follow. 

Observations and study by trained 
and experienced naturalists show that 
scent signs carry many different mes- 
sages from one animal to another. 
Animal odors identify the animal 
itself and also seem to show its 
physical condition and state of mind. 
They apparently carry messages of 
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love, fear, hate, anger, and other 
emotions which other animals seem 
to understand quite easily. 

Ernest Thompson Seton in_ his 
“Lives of Game Animals” tells of an 
experience with caribou. He was 
standing near a caribou trail watch- 
ing a cow amble along. The wind 
was blowing from the animal toward 
him when it suddenly changed so 
that she caught his scent. She jumped 
quickly to one side and ran off. A 
short time later other cows came 
along the trail, and again the wind 
blew from the animals toward the 
observer and there was little chance 
that they would smell him. But when 
they reached the point where the first 
caribou had jumped in fear, they too 
jumped to one side and ran away. It 
seemed reasonable to assume that the 
scent trail of the first animal carried 
a message of fear to others, who upon 
receiving it, reacted to it. 


Animal Sign Posts 
Sign posts are used by several kinds 
of animals. These information spots 
may be trees, bushes, rocks, or hum- 


mocks and are used in much the same 
way that dogs use fire hydrants, fence 
posts or power poles in city or suburb. 

Male cottontail rabbits are known 
to have favorite spots where they 
stop in their wanderings to rub their 
chin on tree trunks leaving their in- 
dividual scent and perhaps some 
other message. 

Black bears have their sign posts— 
special trees which they visit. They 
sniff around the tree, then reach up 
and scratch the bark with their 
sharp claws. Sometimes they bite out 
large chunks of wood and bark, then 
wander on. One writer tells of an 
experience with bears at a log cabin 
he owned deep in the woods. When 
he first visited his cabin one spring 
he found that a bear or bears had 
used a twelve inch pine post that 
supported the cabin porch roof as a 
sign post. In one spring they had 
nearly torn the post apart. He re- 
placed it with a new one, and on 
his next visit a month or so later 
found it too was scratched and ripped 
apart. That same thing happened 
three times in one season. 
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Fox, wolves, and coyotes have their 
information spots as do dogs in town. 
They visit these points, sniff care- 
fully, add their message and walk 
on. What information is exchanged 
at these points? No one knows for 
sure but foxes, apparently without a 
problem in the world, have been seen 
to visit a sign post, sniff it carefully, 
growl and in other ways show fear 
or anger, then answer in kind and 
walk off on stiff legs, looking back 
from time to time. 


Beavers too have places along pond 
banks or stream edges where they 
leave a message for others to read. 
These animals make small piles of 
mudpies which are scented with a 
substance called castoreum. These 
messages may well be “love letters in 
the mud” from one animal to an- 
other. Muskrats also leave scent signs 
along their trails or on their feeding 
platforms, perhaps for the same pur- 
pose, perhaps for another. 

Various animals have scent glands 
with which they leave a trail similar 
to the deer and caribou. The peccary 
or javelina, the wild pig of the south- 
west has a scent gland on its rump 
which rubs against the shrubbery 
under which it walks. The kangeroo 
rat has a scent gland between its 
shoulders that gives off a waxy sub- 
stance as a scent signal, and bighorn 
sheep have a gland near their eye 
that leaves a scent as they feed. The 
mountain goat has a rubbery sort of 
gland behind each horn that is 
_ especially active during the mating 
season. This gland gives off its scent 
as the animal rubs its head on brush. 
All the deer have two sets of glands, 
one in each rear hoof and one set 
higher up on the side of each hind 
leg. The oppossum and marten have 
scent glands which they rub on tree 


branches as they climb, leaving a "e 


story for others to read. 

Other animals use their scent as 
methods of defense and the message 
they carry to man or beast may be 
strong indeed. The striped and the 


spotted skunks are well known for 
their scent signals, and weasels and 
mink give off a musky odor, which al- 
though not sprayed as with a skunk, 
is none-the-less effective in defense. 

The tiny shrew, the smallest of 
our mammals, also gives off an odor 
as a means of defense, and some of 
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the turtles carry such descriptive 
names as “stink pots” because of the 
musky scent they give off when cap- 
tured. 


All of these animals then, send 
signals of one sort or another by 
scent. But communications means re- 
ceiving as well as sending a message. 
Most animals receive a scent signal 
with the nose. And the message they 
receive causes them to react in differ- 
ent ways. 


Many animals use their power of 
smell to find food. All of the meat 
eating mammals, probably, depend 
more on their noses to find a meal 
than on any other of their senses. 
The weasel that stalks the mouse, 
the bear that digs out the ground 
squirrel nest and the wolf that pur- 
sues the deer; the fisher that catches 
the squirrel and the muskrat that 
finds the mussels, the mink that kills 
the duck and the bobcat that feeds 
on the grouse all depend upon the 


sensitive noses, at least in part, to find 
their food. The trails left by the prey 
were unintentional scent signals— 
but signals nevertheless to other ani- 
mals. 


Scents and smells are an important 
means of communications to animals. 
Bears may use this means to mark 
their territory and warn others. Deer 
use scent to send different messages 
and also to help them stay together 
in the herd. Members of the dog 
family use smells to exchange infor- 
mation, while skunks or weasels use 
scent to defend themselves. Wolver- 
ines protect their food supply with a 
vile smelling scent. 


There is much yet to be learned 
about this subject. The problem is 
that we cannot smell many of the 
messages, and animals cannot tell us 
what they really mean. All we can 
do is make careful observations and 
then try to understand the way ani- 
mals react. 











WILDLIFE HAZARDS IN SPRING 


In late winter and well into spring the mortality rate among wild birds 
and animals of the woodlands is sometimes higher than in mid-winter because 
the creatures’ resistence is low in March and April. Their bodies no longer 
have a fat reserve upon which to draw for heat, and new natural foods are 
not yet available. 

Particularly in the northern counties, where wildlife may have subsisted 
over a long period on short rations, a final snowstorm can be the final straw. 
For that reason the Game Commission recommends that browse cutting for 
deer be continued for another month, and that ear corn be provided for wild 
turkeys over a like period in areas where these game species had a serious 
food problem during the severe winter. 


One other thing in the interest of wildlife survival and production: Doe 
deer are carrying fawns that will be born in another month or two, some 
rabbits have already produced their first and largest litter of the year, ring- 
neck pheasants will soon be nesting, and other wild birds and animals will 
be going into production before long. Game birds and animals are troubled 
enough with wild predators and other natural or man-made hazards. There- 
fore it is important that, for the next two or three months particularly, 
dogs and cats be closely restricted to home premises. This will ensure that 
these domestic predators will not contribute to the loss of whole nests of 
young birds and animals, as well as brood stock. Here is a preventive measure 
obviously to be taken for humane reasons, but it is also in the interest of 
an adequate game crop. 








HE year 1951 marked the appear- 
ance of “ARROW POINTS” as 

a regular monthly column in the 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME NeEws. With a 
few exceptions the column has ap- 
peared regularly since that date. 
Through the years the policy guid- 

’ ing the author has been to transmit 
to the reader information on archery 
in all its phases. Equipment, shoot- 
ing techniques, bow hunting and 
target shooting have been discussed in 
these pages. There have been many 
changes in each of the phases during 








Tips For Beginners 


By Tom Forbes 





the years and the number of bow- 
hunting enthusiasts who hunt with a 
bow in Pennsylvania has grown from 
5,442 who purchased licenses for the 
bow season in 1951 to more than 
76,000 in 1959. In addition there are 
thousands of families who enjoy the 
sport of archery apart from the hunt- 
ing field. A constantly increasing 
number of the inquiries received by 
the writer are relative to funda- 
mentals to which the author has de- 
voted little space in the past few 
years. To those who have followed 
the column since the early issues and 
have expressed their appreciation of 
its content I am deeply grateful. 
Every archer knows how important it 
is for a beginner to have the proper 
tackle and to receive instruction on 
shooting technique. In this and suc- 
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RECURVE BOW 


ceeding issues a series of articles will 
be presented for the reader who con- 
templates taking up the sport of 
archery. The column will continue to 
cover the developments of the sport 
for the oldtimers in addition to offer- 
ing a guide to the younger genera- 
tion so that they, in time, too may 
become expert with the bow. 


Buying a Bow 

The novice who undertakes to pur- 
chase the necessary equipment to en- 
gage in archery is generally appalled 
with the wide range in variety and 
prices of bows displayed in retail 
stores handling sporting goods. There 
are dozens of companies engaged in 
the manufacture of bows and a manu- 
facturer’s line may consist of half a 
dozen or more models of bows. Basic- 
ally bows are of two types. Self bows, 
made from a single piece of material, 
i.e., wood, fibre-glass or metal; and 
laminated bows which may be con- 
structed of layers of wood and fibre- 
glass glued together. The lower 
priced line of bows are self bows and 
the quality bows used by the expert 
archer are of laminated construction. 
Prices in wooden bows vary with the 


ear riee. 


wood used in their construction. 
Hickory is used in the low priced 
line and next is lemonwood, a wood 
imported from Cuba. Orange and 
osage woods were once the mark of 
a quality bow but they have been 
superceded by the laminated bows in 
the quality field and are no longer 
regularily carried in dealer’s stocks. 

The bowmaker is called a 
“bowyer.” His task is to design and 
build a bow which will cast an arrow 
with maximum velocity. To achieve 
this result he has to work from three 
fundamental conditions, any one of 
which will effect the cast; materials, 
design, and drawing weight. Drawing 
weight is the effort required to bring 
the bow to full draw in order to re- 
lease an arrow. It is commonly meas- 
ured in pounds at a 28 inch draw. 
This information is inscribed on the 
bow near the handle, i.e., 353¢ @ 28.” 
Each inch of draw represents approxi- 
mately two pounds of weight; thus, 
if your draw is 26 inches the drawing 
weight of the bow would be reduced 
to 31 pounds. 

It is important for the purchaser 
to understand the term “draw” as it 
will govern his selection of a bow 
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and arrows to fit his physique. The 
length of the arms and the physical 
prowess of the individual are the con- 
trolling factors. Take a bow and hold 
it in front of you in a vertical posi- 
tion with the string toward you. The 
belly of the bow is the side facing 
you and the back of the bow is the 
opposite side. 4 bow is always shot 
from the full . caw position. Arrow 
length is measured from the bottom 
of the nock in which the bow string 
fits to the base of the tip of the pyle 
which is the metal point on the end 
of the arrow. You can determine the 
length of arrow you will require by 
holding a _ yardstick against your 
breast bone and with your arms ex- 
tended directly to your front bring 
your finger tips together. The tips of 
your forefingers will mark the length 
of the arrow. Arrow lengths increase 
by the inch. If your own measure- 
ment falls between the inch marks, 
for example 26% inches, the correct 
arrow length in your case would be 
27 inches. 

At full draw the drawing hand is 
always anchored in the same position 
for each release of an arrow. The 
bow is drawn with the first three 
fingers of the right hand. (Right 
handed persons). The thumb is not 
used. It may and is used by some 
archers to mark the anchor point, or 
it may be relaxed in the palm of the 
hand. The bow string should be posi- 
tioned across the three fingers of the 
drawing hand just in front of the 
first joints. The string is not clutched 
like a claw. The fingers remain rel- 
atively straight during the draw 


limiting the bending to the first joints 
as much as possible. Grasp the bow 
by the grip or handle with the left — 
hand, nock an arrow on the string 
and lay it on the arrow rest. Bows 
may have only one arrow rest or they 
may have two so that they can be 
shot by either left or right handed 
persons. For right handers the rest 
is on the left side of the bow as you 
look at it when the bow is held 
vertically in front of you. Extend 
your left arm out to the side with 
the bow hand held shoulder high. 
Turn your head to the left and look 
along the inside of your arm. From 
this position the bow string is drawn 
across the chest until the middle 
finger of the drawing hand rests 
lightly against the cheek and touches 
the corner of the mouth. In this 
position the base of the tip of the 
pyle will be even with the back of 
the bow. The left arm should be fully 
extended but do not shove your left 
shoulder forward. This would lock 
your forearm so that the bow string 
would slap it when the arrow is re- 
leased. A painful bruise would result. 


You should be able to hold this 
full draw position with steady hands 
until you can aim and release your 
arrow. To do this you must choose 
a bow with a drawing weight that 
does not subject you to excess strain. 
You should limit the drawing weight 
to your ability to hold the bow steady 
at full draw. The average weight for 
men will be between 32 and 38 
pounds, and for women and juniors 
23 and 28 pounds. To learn to shoot 
properly you must have a bow that 
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is comfortable to handle. Later when 
you have learned coordination, your 
muscles are strengthened and, most 
important, you have acquired a good 
shooting technique you may consider 
buying a heavier bow. The weight of 
a bow has nothing to do with its 
accuracy. It is the man behind the 
bow that is responsible for the score. 


We have discussed bow materials 
and drawing weight and there re- 
mains for consideration the design or 
shape of the bow. Designs range from 
the straight flat bow to extreme work- 
ing recurved models. The recurved 
models are generally shorter in over- 
all length than the straight flat bows. 
Both models were in use in ancient 
times. The ancient Turks shot a re- 
curved bow and the English long 
bow was a straight model. All lemon- 
wood bows are straight flat bows be- 
cause lemonwood cannot be recurved. 
Although the straight bow lacks the 
cast of the recurve bow, it is generally 
conceded that it is easier to align 
than a recurve. It is also lower in 
price. In all probability the beginner 
will achieve accuracy sooner with a 
straight bow and the cost of his initial 
equipment will be less. 


When you have determined your 
bow weight and length of arrows one 
additional factor must be taken into 
consideration if you wish to attain a 
reasonable accuracy when you shoot 
your bow. The arrow upon release 
passes along the side of the bow while 
the string returns to the center line 
of the bow. If the arrow is stiff it will 
fly off to the left of the line of sight. 
If it is too flexible it will break as 
it passes the bow and a serious in- 
jury to the bow hand may be the re- 
sult. The resistance of an arrow to 
bending is known as the “spine.” Ex- 
cept in the cheapest grade, arrows 
are spined to match the bow weight. 
An arrow properly spined for a spe- 
cific bow weight will bend as it passes 
the bow and then straighten out on 
its true course to the target. For your 
first set of arrows a variation in spine 


not to exceed five pounds is permiss- 
able. This means that the spine in 
your arrows may vary from arrow to 
arrow two and a half pounds plus or 
minus your bow weight. For your 
initial purchase buy wooden shafted 
arrows. They are relatively low in 
price and you will be surprised how 
easily arrows are lost or damaged 
while you are learning to shoot. Time 
enough to buy a matched set of metal 
arrows when you can place three out 
of four arrows in a ten inch circle 
at fifteen yards. Not once but con- 
sistently. 

In addition to the bow and arrows 
you will need a shooting glove or a 
finger tab to protect the fingers of 
the drawing hand, an arm guard to 
protect your left forearm, and an in- 
expensive quiver to hold your arrows. 
Don’t go overboard and buy an ex- 
pensive shoulder quiver. A_ belt 
quiver selling for around $2.00 is 
adequate and convenient to use. 

A bow should always be unbraced 
when not in use. This relieves the 
tension and prevents the bow from 
taking a permanent set which will 
impair its cast. Hang the bow from 
a wooden peg in a cool place if it is 
a wooden or composite bow. Do not 
stand it in the corner. Never bring 
your bow to full draw position with- 
out an arrow nocked in position. An 
overdraw may fracture the bow fibres 
and later the bow may break. It may 
break the first time it is overdrawn. 
This is true especially of the wooden 
bows. When you brace the bow give 
it a warm up by drawing it partially 
and releasing the tension. Increase 
the length of the draw until you 
reach full draw. Always keep a hold 
of the bow string and ease the ten- 
sion off gradually. You can break any 
bow by releasing the string from full 
draw without an arrow in place. 

In future articles we will discuss 
in detail the technique of shooting 
a bow. 
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EVERAL readers have asked for it 
and no doubt others will join in 
this discussion of centerfire black 
powder rifles which I promised last 
month. March, indeed, is an excel- 
lent time for the hunter and rifleman 
to think about new outdoor experi- 
ences. The mysteries of black powder 
rifles, like the weather this month, 
always hold a great deal of fascina- 
tion to a great many people. 
Recently, I have noticed a decided 
increase’ in interest among shooters 
in the old “charcoal burners’—the 
rifles which were primarily intended 
for black powder only. But if we 
“were to go into the history of all 
black powder arms, we would have 
to discuss everything back of 1870 
when we changed over from rim-fire 
to centerfire in the more powerful 
calibers. A discussion so broad would 
require many articles and probably 
would become tiresome to the ma- 
jority of readers. At different times 
we will perhaps discuss the earlier 
black powder arms such as the flint- 
locks, percussion rifles and pistols, 
and the Colt, Remington and similar 


Centerfire 
Black Powder 
Rifles 


By Jim Varner 


“Backwards, turn backwards, O time in thy 


mad scramble. Please furnish us_ black 
powder memories with which we. can 
ramble.” 


multiple-firing revolvers using the 
percussion cap. But this article will 
be an attempt to answer only a few 
of the many intelligent questions re- 
cently received on what you can ex- 
pect from the excellent single-shot, 
repeating black powder rifles made 
from 1873 to the smokeless era which 
really got going around 1900-1905. 
Where can cartridges and compo- 
nents be purchased for such arms and 
if not available, is it possible to adopt 
any modern cases to these obsolete 
rifles? What pressures will they stand 
and how accurately will they perform 
with their best loads? The whole 
thing is confusing to the amateur 
experimenter and often to the more 
experienced, expert hand-loader. 1 
know I have been left scratching my 
head many times when rims and 
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shows ten forty-caliber cartridges from a list 
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of more than 25. Duplication of calibers was a great deal worse then than now. Some of 
these are 80 years old. From the Jim Varner Collection. 


contours didn’t work according to 
plan. Many of you have located, dur- 
ing your travels, a good to excellent 
condition Ballard, Remington, Win- 
chester, Sharps, or other fine old his- 
torical single-shot or possibly one of 
those early 1873, 1876 and 1886 model 
Winchesters or similar Burgess, Colt 
and Marlin repeating rifle that are 
chambered for a large, obsolete cen- 
terfire cartridge. Right away they 
challenge your imagination and you 
wish to know how well they will per- 
form. To say that it is impractical to 
load for such an arm and thus restore 
its original useful status would be 
absurd. These black powder rifles 
once did good shooting and can still 
duplicate their original performance. 
You can have a lot of fun developing 
such grand old masterpieces. 
Regardless of what caliber you find 
stamped on these old rifles, you can 
usually locate an American or Euro- 
pean counterpart that is still made 
and can at least be resized, fire-formed 
and trimmed to give a suitable sup- 


ply of satisfactory cases to reload. 
This can be said about most all ob- 
solete calibers from the Stevens 22-15 
to the huge 50-140 Winchester Xpress 
and the 50-120-550 Sharps Buffalo 
cartridge. Where possible stick to 
American made cases as they use our 
box type primer while most Euro- 
pean cartridges still use the Berdan 
type primer which has two and some- 
times three tiny flash holes. The Brit- 
ish and German cases usually have 
thinner rims than ours. You will fre- 
quently pick up old American made 
obsolete calibers loaded with Berdan 
primers so we will discuss whether it 
is impracticable or not to attempt to 
reload Berdan primed cases. The only 
problem lies in the decapping and 
this is not a serious handicap. The 
construction of most foreign cases 
incorporates a boss in the center of 
the primer pocket which serves as an 
anvil. Therefore, the two or three 
small vents are situated off center in- 
stead of in the center of the primer 
pocket as we make it. This feature 
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does away with convenient decap- 
ping, using a vent punch. High grade 
non-mercuric and non-corrosive Ber- 
dan primers are available from most 
of the bigger dealers in reloading 
components. They can also furnish 
Berdan decappers made to decap 
from the outside, by lifting the 
pierced primer. This lifting of the 
primer can be done with an ordinary 
awl which should have a sharp point 
ground with a slight hook. The case 
should be held safely by dropping it 
into a hole drilled in a board large 
enough to snugly hold the case body. 
Drive the sharpened awl into the 
primer at an angle so as to not muti- 
late the anvil and lift up with a pry- 


ing motion. (Never attempt to re-' 


move a live primer in this manner.) 
The whole procedure is about as 
easy as handling our American pri- 
mers, and unless you are loading a 
lot the decapping tool is not neces- 
sary. Be sure you buy the correct 
size Berdan primers. 
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Bullets for most old calibers are 
not a great problem as you can check 
their groove diameter and usually 
find current model moulds that will 
fit. If you are not satisfied with avail- 
able moulds listed, I suggest you 
write The Lyman Gun Sight Corp., 
Middlefield, Conn., as they probably 
have in stock thousands of “cherries” 
for many obsolete bullet moulds. I 
also understand they still have some 
of the tong type Ideal reloading tools 
in many old calibers. If you own one 
of the heavy Pacific type bench re- 
loading presses you can obtain dies 
for it from R.C. B.S. Gun and Die 
Shop, P. O. Box 729R, Oroville, 
Calif., in practically all well-known 
obsolete calibers. These dies use the 
standard seven-eights by fourteen 
thread and will resize to the dimen- 
sions you seek. For instance, if you 
have a fine old 40-70-330 Sharps or 
Ballard straight you can near dupli- 
cate same by buying a batch of 30-40 
Krag cases which measure 2.30 inches 
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WINCHESTER MODEL 1873 Musket 44-40 caliber held 17 cartridges, The early day 
hunter loaded it on Sunday and shot all week. The old Marlin is an excellent shooting 
arm in the fine 38-55 caliber. Both of these cartridges are still favored by many deer hunters. 
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in length, .457 body diameter, 541 
rim diameter against 2.50 (214 inch) 
length of the original Sharps case, 
453 body and .537 rim diameter. 
Note how close your case measure- 
ments are except the Krag is .20 
inch shorter. Simply fire-form and 
seat the 330 grain bullet, you have 
moulded, so it equals the total orig- 
inal cartridge length. In some cases 
like this you may have to full-length 
resize the modern case before fire- 
forming. Many Winchester model 
1876 and 1886 rifles are available in 
40-60, 45-60, 40-70, 40-82, 40-65, 45- 
85 and 45-90 calibers with no am- 
munition available. All of these cali- 
bers can be formed from new 45-70 
cases. Some will have to be trimmed 
to the shorter length, like the 40-60 
and 45-60 while the 40-70, 40-82, 45- 
85 and 45-90’s will have to be loaded 
with the bullets well out after full- 
length resizing. Therefore, there is 
no need for not having a good am- 
munition supply if the shooter is 
half way resourceful. I have men- 
tioned only a few here. If you are 
interested I suggest you purchase 
Lyman’s latest Hand-Book for com- 
plete information on all calibers. 
Don’t be timid about getting these 
excellent old-timers on the active list 
again. It sums up to interesting ex- 
perimentation in the shop and a lot 
of fun afield. I might add Lyman’s 
simple full-length resizing hand dies 
can be used instead of the press but 
it means a lot of work. 


If you are fortunate enough to find 
any of the old loaded ammo that fits 
your arm the best procedure is to 
tear it down completely instead of 
attempting to fire it. Remember, that 
most of this old ammo was assembled 
sixty years or more ago and the 
primers are usually duds, causing mis- 
fires and hang-fires that are danger- 
ous. The Inertia bullet puller will 
easily unload all cases up to 45-90 
without damage. Beyond .45 diameter 
one will have to utilize the inertia 
principle by using tape wrapped 


long-handled pliers or similar that 
will not mutilate the case. Most all 
obsolete cartridges used were primed 
with our 210, or no. 2 size primer, 
except a few which used the 175 or 
No. 1% size. Use the modern versions 
in the same size. You will find the 
bigger cases loaded with a coarse 
granulation black powder which has 
long since crumpled and caked as 
well as corroded the case, in many 
cases very badly. A lot of work is 
necessary to restore these old cases 
to their original lustre. I use a buff- 
ing wheel for the outside and a ro- 
tating shank with fine sandpaper for 
the inside. The same job can be done 
by hand. All of this, of course, after 
you remove the caked powder. Dis- 
card all old primers, all cases that 
show brittle red oxidization and all 
of the black powder removed. This 
black powder is mostly dust and is 
highly infiammable and dangerous. 
When reloading obsolete cases of 
60 grains capacity or over use seven 
to nine grains of Dupont 4759 smoke- 
less powder, preferably in the bottom 
of the case, for anti-fouling purposes. 
Drop the cleaning charge to five to 
six grains of 4759 in loads like 32-40, 
38-55 and similar. For instance, a 
load of 5 grains of 4759 next to the 
primer in 38-55 cartridge with 42 to 
45 grains of ffg black powder gives 
a very fine black powder load with 
good lubricated 255 grain bullets. 
Another favorite one of mine is 7 
grains of 4759 in the 45-70 case with 
62 to 65 grains of fg or ffg back of 
Lyman’s new 395 grain gas check 45 
caliber bullet listed as No. 457483. 
Their older bullet weighing 500 
grains. No. 457125 is another one 
that leaves little to be desired. To 
you fellows who are brush-cutting 
advocates I suggest trying either of 
the loads mentioned. This 500 grain 
bullet made of one part tin to 16 
parts lead will go shattering thru 18 
to 21 inches of dry white pine at 100 
yards just like it meant business. 


By the same token these large 
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chunks of lead will ricochet and 
sing across the country as happily 
as a Pileated Woodpecker who has 
just discovered a decayed limb full 
of wood boring grubs. Careless use in 
settled areas will make the gunner 
about as unpopular as a Hindu with 
the small-pox running amuck thru a 
foreign mission. Used alone, black 
powder is very dirty and will build 
up enough residue to make necessary 
cleaning the barrel frequently for 
accuracy. The smokeless priming or 
. Cleaning charge mentioned prevents 
this trouble. However, black powder 
residue is easily dissolved and cleaned 
by the use of warm soapy water. Dry 
thoroughly and apply a light coating 
of oil, unless the arm is to be laid 
away for awhile; then use a good gun- 
grease. Never overlook the fact black 
powder is one of the most dangerous 
explosives to handle. Its nature is 
more unpredictible than a “Prima- 
Dona,” so handle it carefully. A one 
pound can of ffg exposed to one tiny 
careless little spark will really wreck 






TEN SHOT GROUP fired from 200 yards is typical of the old Model 1873, trap-door 
Springfield using seven grains of 4759 smokeless behind 65 grains of FG black powder 
and a 400 grain Lyman gas check bullet. With the 500 grain bullet, this rifle is quite 
accurate to 1,000 yards. 


your shanty and blow you loose from 
your “chawin-terbaccer” at least. 
Don’t keep too much in one place 
and never exposed. 

Before smokeless became popular 
we had an array of unnecessary cali- 
ber duplications as far as ballistic 
similarity was concerned. For instance 
Hartly and Graham’s old 1896 cata- 
logue lists 28 different load combina- 
tions in sporting and target sizes for 
44 and 45 caliber rifles. They ranged 
from the 44-60-395 Whitney to the 
45-125-300 Winchester Xpress with 
the 45-120-550 Sharps Straight prob- 
ably being the top performer. Out of 
this entire motley array of calibers 
only one exists and that one is the 
excellent 45-70 U. S. Govt. It could 
be called a happy medium 45 as its 
original load was 70 grains of fg or 
ffg powder and a 405 grain lead slug, 
later changed to 500 grains, using 
one part tin to sixteen parts lead for 
its bullets. It has killed, very dead, 
all game from turkey to the giant 
bison and the Alaskan grizzly as well 
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as hold-its own against the big Sharps 
out to 1,000 yards target competition. 
Like the 30-06 holds top position 
among present day similar calibers, 
the 45-70 lives on in its category de- 
spite the fact no commercially made 
rifles are manufactured in this caliber 
today. 

The big fifties dropped clear out 
of the picture as no cartridges have 
been made in this caliber for a long 
time. Probably the 50-70-450 Govt. 
and the Winchester 50-110-300 were 
the last manufactured. A model 1886 
Winchester repeater holding eight 
50-100-500 hulls certainly gave an ex- 
pert trained rifleman about the maxi- 
mum in_ knock-down-drag-out fire 
power, then or now. Duplication of 
loads in fifty caliber were about as 
numerous as the 44’s and 45’s. They 
ranged from the short 50 carbine to 
the giant Sharps and Winchester car- 
tridges using 140 grains of black 
powder. The 50-70 was the most 
common and I understand we will 
be able to obtain new cases for this 
caliber some time this year. They 
will be made in Japan under the 
Santa Fe brand and distributed by 
the Golden State Arms Co. of Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

This duplication of calibers made 
in the black powder era starts with 
the 25 caliber and goes thru the 32’s, 
38’s, and 40’s as well as the 44’s, 45’s 
and 50’s mentioned. During the last 
of the era, attempts were made to 
obtain high velocity with black pow- 
der by using light express bullets and 
over-charges of powder, such as the 
25-25-86 Stevens to the 45-125-300 
Winchester. This idea was soon aban- 
doned due to unsatisfactory accuracy, 
heavy caking of powder residue and 
many other unforeseen variables with 
little gained in velocity. The few out- 
standing cartridges are about as fol- 
lows: 25-20-86 single-shot (not 25-20 
repeater); 32-40-165 Win. and Marlin; 
38-55-255 in the short to medium 


range category. The outstanding car- 
tridges in the long range bracket 
were about as follows: 40-70-330 and 
40-90-370 Sharps and Ballard; 44 and 
45-90-500 to 550 Sharps straight and 
bottle-necked along with the 45-70- 
500 U. S. Govt. All of the latter were 
efficient long range big game killers. 
The big fifties were not up to the 40’s 
and 45’s in long range target effici- 
ency but they were even better killers 
on big-game due to the prodigious 
diameter of their bullets. Don’t sell 
any of the old 45’s or 50’s short as 
big game killers. 

Readers, please bear in mind at all 
times when you are experimenting 
with the black powder rifles they are 
made of soft low-tensile strength steel, 
except a few of the later model 1886, 
1894 and 1895 Winchesters which 
used nickel steel and are so marked 
on the barrel. You are not apt to 
overload with black powder in any 
of them but use extreme caution 
with smokeless. Metal jacketed bul- 
lets wear the old shallow rifling 
rapidly. Any of these old arms in 
good or better condition will give 
satisfactory practical target and big 
game accuracy if you take time to 
develop their inherent good quali- 
ties. Lead bullets made of one part 
tin, or similar, to 10 or sixteen parts 
pure lead and ffg or fg black suits 
their physical makeup: and will fur- 
nish you a lot of pleasant economical 
shooting hours. Stay away from loads 
which may run over 25,000 pounds 
pressure. After all, we are enjoying 
one of the rifles father and grand- 
father played with long ago. You 
know he was a real American so join 
him in spirit once more as you re- 
peat “Backwards turn backwards O 
Time in thy flight. Make me a Boy 
again just for tonite,” and play with 
THE CENTERFIRE BLACK POW- 
DER RIFLE that was modern seventy 
years ago. 








LINKING is nothing more nor 

less than a definite fear to in- 
dicate the presence of game. A dog 
may be off nose and fail to find birds 
that he should—but it’s not blinking 
unless he has passed and intentionally 
failed to point or indicate their pres- 
ence. 

Blinking is most apt to occur when 
the “brakes” are applied too stren- 
uously to a young dog whose thirst 
to find game exceeds the instinct to 
-point it. You dare not try to stanch 
such a dog too rapidly. It must be a 
gradual process, as delicately tem- 
pered as the tuning of a musical in- 
strument. Have patience; take your 
time. Some day a situation will favor 
you so that you can get to your dog 
and get your hands on him. Then if 








Blinking 


By Horace Lytle 





you gently but firmly steady him, the 
ultimate goal will draw much nearer. 

But suppose an impatient handler 
were in charge of this same dog in 
the same situation. This seems a 
chance to bring about a quick result. 
The dog is impetuous. He is punished 
for it. He may even come to lose his 
natural feeling of pleasure at finding 
birds. Since his finds seem to lead only 
to punishment, he decides the thing 
to do is cease to find. Then you've 
got yourself a blinker! And no dog 
is more useless. 

One reason blinking is such a seri- 
ous fault is that the really crafty 
blinker will learn to cheat you even 
out of the knowledge that he is blink- 
ing. You may in time learn to detect 
when there is ground for suspicion 
of blinking; but the novice handler 
usually misses such signs. 

Some blinkers, not. yet completely 
cowed, may point indecisively for a 
minute or two, and then sneak away. 
Others fear even to get near the birds 
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and circle away from them at the 
first scent of their presence. If you 
are in sight of your dog, you know 
if he flushes birds; but you may never 
know it if he is blinking them. That 
is why the latter is so insidious. The 
true blinker is never a flusher. 

If you notice that attempts to con- 
trol are causing a young dog to be- 
come timid on his points—go easy 
with him. Temper your control with 
enough encouragement so that he 
hunts happily without the keeness of 
his desire being dulled by doubt. 

Nine times out of ten the blinker 
will be too hard to cure to be worth 
the bother—and only a master in the 
art of handling should attempt it 
with hope of success. If the dog is 
otherwise an exceptional specimen, 
he may be worth saving. 

The owner of an otherwise excep- 
tional pointer cured his dog of both 
blinking and gun shyness. He used 
an old tried and true setter that he 
didn’t fear to spoil, and, when this 
dog found birds, he would rush in 
and flush them, calling the blinker 
to follow, encouraging him to join 
in the flush and chase! Thus the 
master tried to make it clear to the 
blinker that there was nothing to 
fear. The dog gradually began again 
to take an interest in finding game 
and flushing and chasing it. Thus 
was the blinking cured. Of course, 
later he had to be steadied all over 
again. And after that he still had to 
be cured of the gun shyness! This 
particular dog happened to be worth 


it. Few would be. 

A more direct method of correc- 
tion would be to have the blinker 
on lead while a loose dog finds and 
points game. Then bring the blinker 
up to witness the proceedings. He 
won't want any part of it, but should 
be restrained from getting away. 
There should be no roughness, to 
give him cause to build up any new 
fear. Given time, he should again 
start gradually to feel the thrill of 
the find—even the kill, and retrieve. 
An extreme case may call for all-out 
extremes. It may even be necessary 
to encourage a dog to eat a bird to 
help overcome fear of it. Anything— 
as a means to an end. 

An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure. That applies to any 
fault dogs can acquire. In none other 
more. surely, however, than in the 
case of blinking. What doesn’t hap- 
pen doesn’t have to be cured. 

Blinking is not hereditary and 
need not happen in the case of any 
dog not given cause to beware when 
in contact with game. The first 
canine fundamental is to find game 
for the bag. Whether it be for the 
original kill, or the retrieve, makes 
no difference—without the find (if 
game exists) the dog has failed. 
That’s why the blinker is a dog 
minus value. It is hard to cure. It 
should be avoided before it starts. 
The simplest avoidance is to prolong 
the period of play-days-prior-to-pres- 
sure. And there you have the simple 
statement of the secret of no blinking. 





WATER CONSERVATION STAMP 


The U. S. Post Office Department, on April 18, 1960, will issue a 4-cent 
postage stamp commemorating the urgency of water conservation. The na- 
tion’s first water conservation stamp will be formally released in ceremonies 
to be held in Washington, D. C. The water conservation stamp, a companion 
to the soil conservation stamp issued last year, will be printed in the quantity 


of 120 million. 
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FIELD DIVISIONS 
SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: Franklin 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, ae, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION— Gleason, Supervisor, Avis (R. D. 1, Lock 
Haven) Phone: PLaza 3- 
Sanaa. Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
on. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—James A. Brown, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Hunt- 
ee age ine gg * Mitchel 3-1831 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 ; 
ak Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
arren. 


SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 339 W. Main St., Ligonier. 
ee BEverly 8-9519 
heny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
ington, Westmoreland. 


GAME FARMS 
EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T, Warfel, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenks- 
ville. Phone: ATlas 7-2351 


WESTERN GAME FARM—Jack N. Anderson, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3707 


LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 5-2500 


STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route, Williamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 8-2369 


UTHWEST GAME FARM—Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent, Box 105, Distant. 
Phone: New Bethlehem BRoadway 5-7640 


HOWARD NURSERY 


eee Weller, R. D. 2, Howard. Phone: Bellefonte-ELgin 
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